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“But He Was Asleep” 


MATH. VIII, 24. 


O why wilt Thou never, dear Lord, lift the veil, 
That shrouds Thy sweet face e’er from me? 
How oft till the light of my eyes hath grown pale 
Here have I knelt looking for Thee? 
Fair are the greensward, the woodland, the lake, 
The starlets that shine when at midnight I wake; 
But, death is upon them now, sombre and bleak, 
And my eyes seek for Thee,—but in vain do they seek. 


O why will Thy voice never break on my ear 
That is wearied with music earthborn? 
The clangor of traffic, the clattering here, 
The plaint of the sick and forlorn; 
The whirr of death’s scythe on the lurid red plain, 
The groans of the widow, the child’s cry of pain; 
And the shrill joy of dancers in luxury’s halls; 
But Thou,—art e’er silent, unheeding our calls. 


O why ?—Shall I rise, shall I knock at the door, 
That locks Thee from sight of my eyes? 
Yea, oft and again, have I knelt to adore, 
Ne’er yet hast Thou answered my cries. 
See, high roll the waves and my leaky bark 
Rides helpless and guidelessly into the dark; 
Rouse Thee,—Lord, sleepest Thou?—Come to my aid! 
My hands are grown weary, my heart is afraid. 


In dreams I built castles of pride to the sky, 
Upborn on the pillars of praise; 
But a gust of Thy love sweeps down from on high 
And my towers in airy dust lays. 
Here I kneel ’mid the ruins, thus shattered my hope, 
Here shorn of all aid ’mid the shadows I grope; 
I cry to Thee, Saviour, who sleepest, awake! 
Or my bark ’mid the stormwaves shall helplessly break. 


Do I dream?—didst Thou speak, Lord?—no, nought do I hear; 
On the altar the rose a leaf laid; 

What was that?—a glance of Thy eyes bright and clear? 
No,—the light flickered up but to fade. 

Yet, strange,—of a sudden all seems bright to me: 
No cloud in the heavens, gay ripples the sea, 

My bark o’er the wavelets doth lustily leap; 
Ah, Heart of my Saviour, Thou seem’st but to sleep! 


: —Augustine Zeller, C. Ss. R. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES 





SOME SIDELIGHTS AND ADVENTURES 





To understand the adventures described in the following extracts, 


it must be noted that the small sailing-boats used by Filipinos usually 
consist of a light structure built on the hollowed trunk of a tree and 


covered over with bamboo poles. These poles are just a little above 
the level of the sea and it is on these one must sit, or lie, during a 


journey. It is only on the bigger sailing-boats that there is any con- 
struction resembling the benches of an ordinary European yacht. 


With long poles stretched out from the sides of the Filipino boat 
it is almost unsinkable unless these poles break, or unless it is over- 


whelmed by the sometimes too tempestuous Pacific. 
The first extract is from a letter written by a Father on his arrival 


home, to Father Superior who was absent. It describes a journey 
from a mission in the island of Bohol, which lies only some twenty 
miles away from Opon where the Fathers live. With a favorable 
wind the journey might be done in a few hours. On the occasion 
referred to it took three days and two nights. 

“We have arrived on terra firma, safe but a trifle unsound. We 
had a most varied voyage in our little sacayan [native boat]. We 
went to extremes in fact. We went too far east and you know that 
Father G—always held that too far east is west. We suffered from 
too little wind and from too much wind, from being too stationary 
and from being too much agitated; from too much heat a-trying to 
keep cool by day; and from too much cold a-trying to keep warm by 
night. It was a most holy voyage, at least for me, because I made 
an awful number of most fervent acts of contrition a-lying on my 
back to keep from getting sick. Poor Father X sat up and he was 
* * * Talk of a ‘life on the ocean wave’. I assure you I don’t 
want ever to see the horrid, green, hungry, slimy merciless monster 
again. We left Ubay about 4:30 on Monday evening, intending to 
spend the night with the Pastor of Talibon. But when we got opposite 
to it, it was already half-past eleven p. m., and not wishing to dis- 
turb the good Pastor at such an unearthly hour we settled down as 
best we could to spend the night at sea in the boat. We had to anchor 
under a small island away opposite Talibon. At break of dawn we 
started for Z—— with the help of a mighty feeble breeze, and after 
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various wanderings we reached it about 7 a.m. As you might expect 
we met with little hospitality at Z——-. Father X visited the Muni- 
cipal Treasurer there with the hope of getting some food and suc- 
ceeded to procuring some tiny cups of chocolate after giving him an 
atrociously broad hint. Our poor boatman did us the best service, 
for while we were struggling to get a little cup of chocolate, in walked 
our boatman with a good-sized chicken in his hand, the which he 
secured from one of his acquaintances. After reviewing the whole 
process of killing, cleaning, and cooking we judged it the sweetest bit 
of ‘manoc’ [chicken] we had ever tasted. Thus fortified with choco- 
late and chicken we left Z. It was then our real hardships began; 
in fact the inhabitants warned us, saying that the sky to the south 
looked bad. But there was not much of a choice; and longing to get 
home we started. My word, we did get it hard. Four long trying 
hours brought us to the island of Masingin wretched, sick, and 
drenched to the skin. The wind was blowing so bad and the sea be- 
came so rough that there was nothing else left for us to do than to 
spend a second night at sea in our now battered boat. The journey 
from this dreary island at 3 a. m. the following morning to Cordova 
was the worst of all. As your Reverence knows this journey can be 
done in two hours. We took the whole day at it, and that in a fearful 
sea. The waves were ‘manoc-manoc’ (coming from all directions) 
and each time our little boat swept down into the hollow between two 
waves the chances of its mounting the angry, glassy height before us 
seemed very small indeed. However, wonderful to relate, we kept 
on top. We tried to round the Hilitungan reef because it was low 
tide, but we failed, and failed with almost serious consequences to 
ourselves. For we were driven in close, and so close to the wall of 
rocks on the verge of the reef that the poor old boatman, fearful for 
the loss of his ‘sacayan’ stood up and shrieked: ‘Jesus, Maria, José, 
my boat is lost: my boat is lost!’ He didn’t seme to care at all about 
his passengers. With great straining and dragging we managed to 
get away from the reef, and put round to the small island of Pan- 
ganan. Here we got about a pound of the smallest fish possible, 
caught by the natives in the shallows. We then raked up the few 
remaining biscuits we had in our possession and feasted. Then a 
patient wait for high tide, getting wet and dry according as it was 
sunshine or squall. Finally a terrific run home, more under than over 
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the waves from that last halting place across the Hilitungan strait to 
Cordova. We left all cargo possible on the island of Masingin—our 
bags I fear are put out of action—and here we are at home, safe and 


happy, and thank God we can fully appreciate the value of a good 
meal and a dry shirt!” 


The next extract is from a letter written home to Father Superior 
by a Father who was just then in the midst of a missionary tour. He 


was working, with one companion, in the mountains of the island of 
Bohol. 


“* * * From the time we left Conugong it took nine and a 
half hours’ riding to reach Carmen. It is a frightful place to get at 


from any direction—from Obay, Looy, or Iubigon: and we have not 
had such a burning ride since we came to the Philippines. I will not 


describe it to you in detail, as I am trying to finish up this letter so 
that the Cura [Pastor] may bring it to Carmen thence to despatch it 
by messenger to Iubigon. He says it often takes a letter a month to 
get from Carmen to Cebu. His messenger will get the letter to 
Iubigon in three days, and I expect another three or four will take 
it from there to Cebu, as there is a good post from that side of Bohol. 

“I had a bit of a mishap on my way. Just when within an hour 
and a half’s journey from Carmen my horse gave out. The poor 
animal had not a leg to stand on. Our guide (better used to travel 


in the tropical than we are) kindly gave me his horse and did the 
journey in a sling trot till we came to a large river. We made out 


the ford right enough, but even at the ford the current was very 
strong and went with a rush towards the bank at the other side. 
Father X’s horse passed mine and made the bank across the river. 
The bank was steep however, and the horse fell on his knees three 
times while mounting it. This confirmed me in my opinion that my 
charger would never do that bank as Father X’s horse was far better 
knit and inches broader in the chest. In a twinkling I made up my 
mind that I would have to dismount as soon as we touched the other 
side, but my charger had made up his mind too that he would not 
climb that bank with me on his back. So when he had got his fore- 
legs against it he made an attempt to turn round and swim back, but 
got upset in the current. I fortunately cleared the stirrups quickly 
and was able to swim freely. Lower down the river I saw a break 


in the flow and concluded it was the best place to make for. So 
seizing the bridle with one hand and thus guiding my steed I made 
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for it. We reached it all right and I found that the water was no 
higher than my waist and so we were able to get through and out 
with no more serious consequences than a wetting and the loss of an 
almost indispensable companion—my umbrella to wit. I did the rest 
of the journey on foot to avoid getting a fever, and having no um- 
brella, you can imagine what my hands and face and neck are like. 
“When we arrived at the convento we found it had no roof and 
the priest had not yet arrived. He arrived however before long and 
gave us two bottles of Chinese mineral water to slake our thirst 
with * * * Next morning after a sleep under the stars, having 
said Mass and breakfasted, we started for Siera Bullones, and after 


three hours of a fast ride between galloping and trotting we got 
me fF 


One other pen-picture will suffice to give the reader some notion 
of travel, and conditions generally, in outlying districts in the Philip- 
pines. The following notes describe part of the journey to the last 
mission given from Opon—the last, that is, up to the time of writing. 

“We started from Bogo, a town on the mainland of Cebu island, 
at 8 a. m. on what promised to be a three hours’ sail to the village and 


island of Bantayan. We had a few miles up the channel in a cockle- 
shell boat. There was no need to be told to keep your seat in 
that boat, as any violent movement would mean a ducking. We duly 


reached our sailing-boat, out in the open, and transferred ourselves 
and belongings to it safely. 


Then we began. The waves were high and the wind strong, but 
partly in our favor. We had a few miles along the coast, but short 
though the journey was, it convinced our boatmen that there was no 
possibility of crossing to Bantayan that day. They turned into a little 
village and cast anchor, telling us we could continue our journey the 
next day if the sea were calmer. On shore we learned that we were 
within a few miles of a presbytery, and we quickly made our way there. 
We were kindly received by the priest, for hospitality is generally a 
characteristic of the Filipino. The priest made us quite at home and 
gave us little hope of being able to leave for a few days. We were 
anxious about our mission, however, as it was already Thursday and 
we had hoped to catch the children before the school broke up on 
Friday evening, to announce and explain our children’s mission. We 
waited and prayed, and next morning the wind had dropped con- 
siderably. We made an early start in our two-sail boat with four 
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seamen. They began to pray to their patrons, especially San Pedro, 
but we did not notice this much, as they often do so. * * * 
“It was well they said their prayers for when we reached the deep 


blue the ‘Tango’ (as the heretic who first owned the boat had called it) 
proved true to her name and began to dance in style. Before long 


the two ‘padres’ were under the little slanting nipa-roof that stood at 
the end of the boat, for the waves had begun to break over. The 
wind had fallen somewhat during the night, but not so the waves, 
for a crash was heard, and one ‘padre’ was out from under cover, on 
all fours—no, not afraid, but ‘to help the men in case of danger’! 
One of the three main supports of the out-riggers had snapped, but 
the boatmen concealed it pretty well, so that we did not then know 
what had happened. Again we sought shelter, but only to get a ter- 
rible shaking, for the boat no longer answered the rudder, and often 
met the waves side on. Three or four hours tossing brought us close 
to land, but not yet to our journey’s end. The breakers tossed the 
boat and another main beam snapped. This made matters serious, 
and the skipper urging his men to more prompt obedience cried out: 
‘Don’t you see that the lives of the patres are in our hands!’ They 
patched up the beam somehow, and we continued. Then dinner was 
announced—for the fishes! We had still to round the island in the 
teeth of a now contrary wind. Tack after tack brought us very little 
forward, but each tack brought us out again into the deep. Mis- 
fortunes seldom come alone, for snap went the third cross-bar of the 
out-riggers; so we lowered the sails and made for the shore as best 
we could by poling in the shallow water. After all we could not 
reach the village of Bantayan by sea. We had to disembark some 
miles away from it and finish our journey on foot. We finally arrived 
at the end of our expedition just eleven hours from the time we had 
left the little village on the Cebu coast in the morning * * *.” 


In concluding these pages on the Filipinos and things Philippine, 
in general, the writer has to confess that he doubts whether, or not, he 
has succeeded in interesting his readers. However he has no mis- 
givings about the papers on some Philippine problems, which will fol- 
low immediately (if circumstances permit). They have a very deep 
interest of their own; and for those who realize the divine meaning 
of Calvary it is an interest that will be tinged with pain. 

T. A. Murpuy, C. Ss. R. Opon, Cebu, Philippine Islands. 
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CATHOLICISM AND THE FUTURE 





HUMILITY AND REVELATION 


My reader will say: “All this is quite true. I admit all you say, 
I am myself conscious of the pride of life. I regret it, but I cannot 
help it. It seems to me to be a part of my very constitution. But 
what has all this to do with religion, with the Catholic Faith, with the 
present argument?” 

It has more to do with it than may appear at first sight and than 
we are apt to suspect. For the pride of life is the one impenetrable 
veil which hides from men the spiritual world and which shuts them 
out from the Kingdom of God. ° 

By the rebellious pride of life the first man fell away from God; 
by that same pride mankind has been falling away from Him ever 
since. 

When a man is very ignorant of a matter on which he desires 
knowledge, he must first of all recognize and acknowledge his ignor- 
ance, and he must then put himself in the position of a learner. He 
must assume towards his teacher the right attitude of mind. It is 
not possible for him to learn anything under any other condition. 
The boy at school who thinks that he knows all or who regards with 
contempt the teacher or his subject will never learn anything. It is 
not his failing to hear, but his mental attitude towards that which is 
heard, or towards him who declares it to him, which shuts the knowl- 
edge out from his mind. His mental qualities may be excellent, but 
they avail him little if there be no sense of his ignorance and no 
desire to learn by the method by which alone information can come. 

It is precisely so, and in an infinitely higher and surer degree, in 
spiritual matters. And it seems strange that anyone should fail to 
see that it is bound to be so. A revelation, we admit, has been given, 
it has been given by God to creatures who could not in any other way 
obtain the information for which they crave. It discloses the things 
of the spiritual order, of which man could not naturally have any 
knowledge, and respecting which he could not therefore be the judge 
or the critic. The only thing that he could do concerning it is to 
ascertain what its essential contents are and the actual truths which it 
discloses. But to understand these truths aright, to embrace and 
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assimilate them, calls for an attitude of mind and of heart. It de- 
mands the tacit acknowledgment of ignorance, and the desire to learn 
the truth and the condition on which it can be imparted. Any other 
attitude of mind of necessity excludes the truth from the mind, and 
if it be sought for in any other way, it is bound to be misconceived, 
so that the mind must inevitably fall into error. We are here face to 
face with the respective principles of the Protestant and Catholic 
methods of thought. And it seems to me that these principles must 
be forever irreconcilable. 

The non-Catholic attitude of thought beyond doubt is that of pride; 
it is the attitude of the judge and the critic. All Protestant theology, 
it seems to me, bears witness to this. Truths, manifestly declared 
by Christ and firmly held and proclaimed by generations of men, are 
subjected to intellectual scrutiny and malice. They are squared, so 
far as that is possible, with what are asserted to be the claims of 
reason. Where this cannot be readily accomplished, they are whittled 
down and emptied of their original meaning. And when seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties respecting them present themselves they 
are denied altogether. 

The process of such thought thus becomes increasingly a destruc- 
tive one, and the mind of necessity falls back into those errors and 
misconceptions from which the divine disclosure came to set it free. 


It seems to me that it is only by recognition of this fact that all 
the vagaries and contradictions and the hopeless muddle of non- 
Catholic theology become intelligible. Their field of operation resem- 
bles the floor of a slaughter-house with numerous fragments of an 
animal body lying about, but without any man knowing precisely 
what the animal looked like to which they originally belonged. This 


mental and moral attitude may be an unconscious one due in many 
instances to early training and to a misdirection of the mind from the 


beginning. It may be dictated by a sense of conscientiousness and 
sincerity; but it is a false and mistaken attitude, nevertheless, and it 
can never lead the mind to an apprehension of the real truth and to 
certainty. 

Now, what was the attitude of mind which Christ our Lord de- 
manded of Hiis hearers in order to secure acceptance of the truths 
which He declared? It was surely the exact opposite of the atti- 
tude described. Indeed, He incessantly and on every occasion warned 
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against it. He insisted on simplicity of mind and humility. “Unless 
you become as little children.” “Unless you repent.” “Blessed are 
the meek.” The Apostles, too, emphasized this principle and made it 
the very essence of their teaching and preaching. 

To the philosophers and thinkers of the first Christian age and to 
the arrogant letter-bound leaders of the Jews it was all folly and 
foolishness. They utterly failed to see how this contemptible attitude 
of mind and this extraordinarily humiliating teaching could be believed 
by reasonable men and be of any use to the world. To those in whom 
more accurate thinking and self-knowledge or the sufferings and 
troubles of life had created humility and readiness to learn spiritual 
things, it proved “the power of God unto salvation.’ Accepted on 
the right and God-given conditions, it has since then proved the power 
of God to an entire world. 

We have here, then, come down to the true root of the whole 
matter, and all is reasonable, quite simple and clear. We can under- 
stand and rightly interpret what is going on in the world today. And 
we can see why Rome and Lutheranism must forever more part com- 
pany. We can see clearly why those men who have grasped these 
root principles are justified in believing that Rome must ultimately 
be the haven of refuge to all sincere and distressed souls and must 
triumph in the end. 

For it is on this simple principle that the entire system of the 
Catholic Church works and by means of which it accomplishes its 
gigantic work in the world. 

The Protestant theologian begins his work of research and inquiry 
with an open mind. He approaches the examination of revealed truth 
with proud confidence in the conclusions of his intellect, and he is 
determined to accept those conclusions whatever they may be. He 
may thus, at the end of his inquiry, see reason for accepting a primi- 
tive truth or for rejecting it; all depends upon the line of research 
he has pursued and upon individual preferences and inclinations. He 
may become an orthodox or a liberal believer; he may believe Christ 
to be divine or not. 

And the Catholic theologian, on the other hand, starts his inquiry 
with certain revealed truths firmly fixed in his mind and in his heart. 
They have come to him, not by reason of intellectual conclusions, but 
by reason of acceptance of an authoritative, divinely guided Teacher. 
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He has assented to them by faith—an attitude of soul conditioned by 
humility and teachableness and a clear recognition that the things of 
the spiritual order and the mysteries of God can never depend for 


their acceptance upon purely intellectual conclusions. For him noth- 
ing that he is likely to discover in the course of his studies can possibly 


affect or modify these truths so long as he continues humble and 
preserves a sense of the right proportion of things. His researches 


may give him a deeper insight and understanding of these truths; 
even further modes and ways of conceiving them—they cannot pos- 


sibly affect the truths themselves, since they were clearly recognized 
before the inquiry began and on wholly different grounds. And all 
the Catholic laity are carefully instructed thus to regard the divine 
truth and the method of conceiving it. They are taught to practice 
the virtue of humility, without which divine truth can neither be 
received nor persevered in. They are warned, and rightly so, of 
course, against the perils of the Protestant principle. As no excep- 
tion is made in regard of social status, of learning and intellectual 
achievement, so neither distinctions gained in other spheres, of human 
thought and learning. 

The Minister, the Indian Viceroy, and the distinguished university 
professor, the practical lawyer and medical man, all without exception 
have to walk along the same road and approach Catholic truths by the 
same path. It is identical with that of the poor clerk, the unlettered 
domestic servant, the man who brushes our clothes and cleans. our 
boots. It is by virtue of humility and of teachableness and by the 
grace and faith given in consequence of this attitude of heart and mind 
that they all come to know and understand divine things. 

Here, then, is the essence and summary of my argument. 

It is because I am profoundly convinced that the non-Catholic 
method of religious thought is a false one and is the attitude of pride 
and that the Catholic method or principle is the true one and the one 
which Christ our Lord most certainly disclosed and never ceased to 
insist upon, that I believe in the ultimate triumph of the Catholic 
Church and in her power of finally drawing the disillusioned souls 
of men to herself. They will have nowhere else to go when other 
attempts to find the truth have proved blind alleys. 

There is an incident in my life which goes to illustrate what I have 
said here, and I feel that I must tell it to my readers. 
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A few years after my submission to the Church I found myself in 
Rome. I was anxious to confer with one of her learned men respect- 
ing a subject in which we were both equally and intensely interested. 
And, of course, I wanted to see the Pope—to pay my respects to him. 
I entertained a profound admiration for the great Leo. But the Pope 
was still an invalid after his operation and no audiences were being 
given. He had merely conversed with a few intimates on pressing 
matters. Friends, anxious to see the fulfilment of my wishes, advised 
me to abandon my request. But I wanted to see Pope Leo, and he 
was very old and very feeble. And so I lingered in Rome, had my 
return ticket prolonged week after week, and persevered with the 
Memorare. 

Twenty-four hours before my intended departure Cardinal 

Vaughan arrived in Rome, and letters, one from the Vatican, another 
from myself, were handed to him on the same day. He was extreme- 
ly fatigued and had not intended to see the Holy Father so soon. 
But with that exquisite courtesy and kindness of heart which so 
strikingly distinguished him, he had at once communicated with the 
Vatican and an audience had been arranged for the following morn- 
ing. When I arrived at the English College early the next day I saw 
his carriage in the court yard, and soon afterward his Eminence 
‘hurriedly appeared, pale and tired looking, but kindly and simple as 
ever. He invited me to take a seat in his carriage, and we drove to 
the Vatican. The Cardinal’s heart was weak, and at the Vatican he 
made use of a lift recently constructed. There stepped into that lift 
a gentleman in Windsor uniform and a lady. I found them to be 
the late Lord Brampton (then just received into the Church) and his 
wife. He, too, had been communicated with, and, with his wife, 
went to see the Pope. 

We traversed the many stately and well-known apartments of the 
Papal Palace, the soldiers saluting the Cardinal as we passed. In a 
room adjoining the Pope’s cabinet we were told to wait while the 
Cardinal went in to pay his respects. It proved to be a somewhat 
lengthy interview, and Lord Brampton in the most simple and un- 
reserved manner, spoke to me of his recent conversion and of his 
present joy and happiness. I was naturally anxious to know by what 


processes the great lawyer and judge had reached his conclusion. I put 
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a few cautious and tactful questions to him, to which he replied fully 
and readily, and what he told me was, briefly, this: 

“I had long,” he said, “been dissatisfied with myself and my 
religious position. I always felt that I would have to face the matter 
some day. But my arduous duties on the bench caused me to shelve 
it year after year. In the end I thought I would wait until my retire- 
ment which was close at hand. I had, however, here and there read a 
good deal on both sides of the controversy. . 

“When I was free at last I went to see Cardinal Vaughan whom 
I had often met at certain gatherings, and for whom I entertained 
profound respect. I talked matters over with him, and at the close 
of my interview I asked him to recommend to me some books which 
I might read with profit and which might help me. He thought for a 
little while and then he said: ‘Well, Lord Brampton, you know what 
our divine Lord said, “Unless you become as little children,” etc— 
you know the rest. I cannot, I think, do better than give you the 
penny catechism. It contains in essence all that we teach. Read it 
carefully and pray much.’ I considered that answer a very good one,” 
said Lord Brampton, ‘“‘and I took the little volume home and studied 
it with care. I thought it an excellent and logical exposition of dog- 
matic teaching, admirably summarizing and explaining all that the 
Scriptures contain. Prayer and the grace of God accomplished the 
rest. And for that which was accomplished I thank God every day 
of my life.”* 

A moment later the Cardinal beckoned to us, and we went in to 
see the Pope. When Lord and Lady Brampton left the cabinet they 
left it with streaming eyes. 

I had been wondering how the superintendent of one of the Protest- 
ant State Churches would have dealt with a man of similar standing 
and under similar conditions. It was clearly by the true Catholic 

* There is another interesting story told me by Lord Brampton which I may, 
I think, tell my readers. Lord Brampton, it may be remembered, was over 
eighty years of age when he retired from the bench and joined the Catholic 
Church. He saw very clearly what would happen if he did not announce these 
events in their proper order. His retirement therefore was made known first 
of all. The newspapers, especially The Times, eulogized him, spoke of his bril- 
liant achievements and his great intellectual powers—preserved clear and intact 
right into extreme old age. When all this had been emphatically stated there 
came the announcement of his conversion to Rome. It caused great astonish- 
ment, and a number of causes were assigned. “But they could not very well,” 


slily remarked Lord Brampton, “attribute it to failing intellectual power or 
senility.” 
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path, the path of simplicity and humility, that this great and learned 
English judge entered the Church of Jesus Christ. 

During my stay in Rome I found myself on Good Friday morning 
at the foot of the Scala Sancta—the stair case down which the Re- 
deemer is believed to have come on the way to His death. 

Numerous pilgrims were devoutly ascending it on their knees, 
some of them very old and infirm. My good angel urged me to 
imitate this good example and to perform this act of humiliation. 
Another voice was urging the contrary, speaking of folly and super- 
stition, reminding me that there could not possibly be any certainty 
that it was the genuine staircase. Besides this, what good could there 
be in such a silly and humiliating act? What would my scientific 
friends say to it? 

A young priest, standing near, whom I had never seen before in 
my life, seemed by some sort of intuition to discern the conflict going 
on within me. He came over to me and said very quietly: “You 
had better go up. It will do you good on a day like this. It will 
humble your pride. And what matters it whether the stair case is a 
genuine one or not? God sees your heart and your intentions, and 
the merit of the act remains the same.” 

I do not know to this day what made that young priest so suddenly 
clairvoyant. But I ascended that staircase on my knees. I came 
down it a humbler and, I think, a better man, and I have been sincerely 
glad of it ever since. 

J. Goprrey Raupert, K. S. G. 





WHO IS OUR MOTHER? 





Venerable Sister Clara Isabella Fornari of Todi possessed a picture 
under the title of “Madonna della Fiducia” ; we would call it “Mother 
of Confidence”. The Blessed Virgin made known that signal favors 
would be granted to all who invoke her under this title. For years 
this miraculous picture has been cared for by the Seminarians of the 
Roman Pontifical Seminary, who deem this a singular privilege and a 
sign of God’s special blessing. 

In 1837 when the cholera first came to Rome the Seminarians in 
their suburban villa of Parioli together with their superiors and 
families besought the Mother of Confidence to preserve them from 
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this awful pest. Our Lady, as usual, was more than generous: not 
only the Seminarians, their superiors and families, but also the in- 
habitants of the whole surrounding district were preserved safe and 
sound. On October 14, 1838, Cardinal Odescalchi, Vicar of Rome, 
crowned the image, i. e., both Mother and Infant, with two golden 
crowns. An artistic lamp and these crowns set with precious stones 
were presented by the Seminarians in fulfilment of their vow. 

In 1867 the cholera again visited Rome and the Seminarians, once 
more appealing to the Mother of Confidence, were blessed with the 
same miraculous result. In thanksgiving they presented a set of the 
richest candlesticks now in the Seminary, and the camerata of St. 
Charles, to whose immediate care the image has always been entrusted, 
erected a little chapel for it in recognition of the many favors granted. 

When in November, 1913, the miraculous image was brought to 
the new Seminary building erected by Pius X near the Church of St. 
John Lateran, the first thought was to build a worthy chapel for Our 
Lady of Confidence. This chapel was solemnly dedicated during the 
special triduum of Jan. 4, 5, and 6, 1917. Furthermore, the feast of 
Our Lady of Confidence is to be solemnly celebrated every year on the 
Saturday preceding Quinquagesima Sunday. 

The war has induced the Seminarians to have special recourse to 
the Mother of Confidence. Mindful of their soldier fellow-Seminar- 
ians, they made a vow on May 3, 1917, to obtain the grace that each 
and every Seminarian return from the present war safe and sound. 
In fulfilment of the vow they decided to celebrate the event with a 
solemnity preceded by a day of strict black fast, to decorate the image 
with a more beautiful glory and to oblige future Seminarians annually 
to keep said fast and solemnity. Before pronouncing the vow, they 
held a triduum of prayer and penance; at its close the Cardinal Vicar 
of Rome celebrated Mass with Exposition, followed by the vow and 
Benediction. 

The Seminarians also had medals struck which they sent to their 
fellow-Seminarians in the army. The obverse of the medal has Our 
Lady of Confidence around which is inscribed the ejaculation: ‘My 
Mother, my Confidence.” The reverse shows the Seminary in the 
background with “Roman Pontifical Seminary” printed underneath. 
The main figure is Our Lord showing His Sacred Heart and extending 
His hands in benediction. Around the edge is the ejaculation: “Jesus 
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Redeemer, protect us.” The medal thus serves a double purpose, that 
of identifying the Seminarians and of being a scapular medal. 

The Seminarians have also begun a periodical entitled “Sursum 
Corda” which contains seminary news, summaries of academies and 
conferences—spiritual and scientific—and is sent to their brethren 
under arms, thus bringing them as much as possible of the seminary 
life and spirit by keeping constantly in touch with them. 

Among the points for the above triduum of preparation were two 
visits: one to St. Mary Major’s at the shrine of Our Lady of the 
Snow called “Salus Populi Romani (Safety of the Roman People), 
and the other to the shrine of Our Lady of Perpetual Help in the 
Redemptorist church of Sant’ Alfonso. 


Perhaps we wonder why the Seminarians chose Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help. The fact is Our Lady rather chose them, as we read 
in an article for the Golden Jubilee of the installment of the picture 
of Perpetual Help in the church of Sant’ Alfonso. 

One evening in October, 1913, as Don Antonelli, the Econome of 
the Seminary, was talking to Monsignor Cremonesi, head of the com- 
mission for furnishing the Seminary, he said that from the Lombardy 
Seminary they had twenty pictures of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
all equal; that another one hundred and fifty could be had for a small 
and reasonable price; and whether Monsignor thought this a good 
investment. ‘A very good one indeed,” replied Monsignor Cremonesi, 
“for if Our Lady is to be a perpetual help to all, much more so ought 
she to be so to the clergy, because the clergy has more claims on her 
help and has more urgent needs, particularly in these very sad times.” 
Thus Our Lady came unto her own in the Lateran Seminary, and her 
picture is in each Seminarian’s room right above his bed. She guards 
him, helps him, gives him strength in temptation, light in study, and 
wisdom in knowledge; she is ever ready, for she is the Mother of 
Perpetual Help. This title which she gave to herself would be a lie 
if she were not to help us at all times. 

Just because she is Perpetual Help should we appeal to her as 
Mother of Confidence. Now, as Mother of Confidence and Mother of 
Perpetual Help, she can obtain for us the peace “the world can not 
give’, and is therefore justly styled Queen of Peace as Mother of the 
Prince of Peace. 
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Thus the Seminarians of the Lateran Seminary have a statue of 
the Queen of Peace erected in their summer villa. This statue is like 
those we see of Our Lady as Queen, with veil and crown. Her right 
foot crushes the serpent’s head, thus reminding us of the peace of con- 
science, triumph over sin and the devil which brings eternal peace in 
heaven. Her right hand holds an olive branch, the symbol of peace. 
The Infant rests on her left arm, His right hand extended in blessing, 
His left holds the world surmounted by a cross; for “in the Cross is 
salvation ; in the Cross is life; in the Cross is protection from enemies. 
In the Cross is infusion of heavenly sweetness * * * in the Cross 
is joy of spirit.” (Imit. B. II. c. 12.) 


This then is Our Mother too; the Mother of Confidence, the 
Mother of Perpetual Help and the Queen of Peace. Our Holy 
Father, Benedict XV, much devoted to Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, has her picture over the dais in his private reception room, and 
has granted the Redemptorists the privilege, in their churches and 
oratories, to insert in the Litany the invocation: ‘Mother of Per- 
petual Help, pray for us.” The same Pontiff, confiding in Our Lady 
of Confidence, has granted 300 days indulgence for every time we say: 
“My Mother, my Confidence,” and has perpetually added the invoca- 
tion: “Queen of Peace, pray for us” to the Litany. 


To this day the vow of the Seminarians has been singularly heard: 
not a single Seminarian lost his life in the war, not a single one has 
been so much as even wounded, though many of them are where the 
battles rage. We have every reason to hope that Our Lady of Con- 
fidence will hear their vow completely, and also deliver us safe and 
sound from the war with the enemies of our salvation unto everlasting 
peace where “death shall be no more.” (Apoc. XXI.4.) 


My Mother, my Confidence, Mother of Perpetual Help, and Queen 
of Peace, pray for us! 


Note.—These lines were written several months ago. Since then many of 
the Seminarians took part in the fighting that stopped the great drive from the 
north, yet our Blessed Mother continued to protect them in a visible manner, 
for, though a few were slightly wounded, not one was killed or even seriously 
wounded.- 


Paut O. Bauzer, C. Ss. R. 
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CHRIST BEFORE ANNAS 





ST. JOHN XVIII 13-14 AND 19-24 





Our Lord was now a prisoner. Judas had given the advice: “Lead 
him away carefully!” And His captors had reasons of their own to 
attend to this point with the most scrupulous exactness. They bound 
Him as firmly as their cunning and cruelty could suggest. But what 
road did they follow from the garden to the city? They had to choose 
between the north and the south bridge across the Cedron. 


They would not choose the southern one; for that led deep down into a 
darksome gully, where there were numerous caves, and the trees and brushwood 
might facilitate His escape. They probably preferred the north bridge, close at 
hand; here the valley was shallow and the bright moonlight shone on every inch 
of ground and revealed His slightest motion. Once on the other side of the 
brook, they could have entered the city by the gates near the Temple. These 
too were avoided; for here there were great numbers of strangers, and among 
them were hundreds of Galileans who still revered the Christ and might even 
take up His defence. Besides, it was their plan to keep the scheme a secret till 
matters had matured so far that they could appear in public with some show of 
legality. For this reason it seems that they now turned southward and passed 
along the outside of the walls, until they reached the gate by which Our Lord 
had issued a few hours before, the gate that opened into the southeastern 
quarter of the city built on Ophel hill. They must have dragged Him over 
rough ground then; for the usual roads ran along the farther side of the brook. 
Within the city, His path was not a whit easier; at least not for one in His 
helpless condition; for His arms were so tightly bound that He could not use 
them freely. Then He must first struggle to the summit of Ophel hill. Then 
followed a descent into the valley of the Tyropoean about 150 feet below. 

Now if He turned and looked to the south, He could have seen the Pool 
of Siloam where He had healed the man sick so many years. If He turned to 
the right, He could discern the massive outlines of the causeway that spanned 
the valley from the huge mass of the temple-buildings on the one side, to the 
graceful arcades of the Xystus on the other. A little further on, the palace of 
the Hasmonean kings loomed up high over the tops of the houses. It must 
have been near one o’clock in the morning. How tired and exhausted He must 
have been! But a long way still lay before Him, ere He could rest on the 
Cross! He must now climb the highest hill of all, Mount Sion, bulging over 
300 feet above the valley. True, the street was cut out like a staircase; but 
His captors were not in a mood to treat Him gently and help Him on. The 
leaders were in a hurry to have Him lodged securely in the hall and prison of 
the High-Priest. The Jewish guard were picked men, on whose hate and merci- 
less hostility the Pharisees could place implicit reliance; they now gloated over 
His capture and made Him pay dearly for their former failures to arrest Him. 
The Roman troops chafed under their recent humiliation in the garden, where 
a single word from His lips had thrown them flat on the ground. They had 
come to take Him with clubs and staves and it is a safe surmise that He received 
many a spiteful blow along the way. 

But what. angel could read the secrets of His Sacred Heart and reveal the 
anguish of shame and confusion caused by that passage through the city! First, 
He must pass through the section of Ophel where the poorer classes resided. 
Surely they heard the tramping of the soldiers, their ribald jests and muttered 
curses; and they hurried out into the street to see the cause of all this excite- 
ment. They were told in tones of sneering triumph: ' “Why, this is your wonder- 
worker! This is your great King! Now sing your Hosanna again!” Once 
indeed they were grateful to Him; once they loved Him. But could their love 
withstand a shock like this? Even the Apostles lost heart at sight of His arrest 
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and deserted Him,—need we then be surprised if these a people began to 
falter in their faith, and even turn against Him? many of them began to think 
that they had been duped by Him, and now became His bitterest revilers. How 
the Pharisees must have chuckled to themselves! Wind and tide were beginning 
to favor them. They saw that they need not fear that fickle mob to-morrow. 
They would not defend Our Lord. On the contrary—they were ready to shout: 
“Crucify Him!” Then He must pass in front of the mansions that rose on 
Sion-hill, At every door-way stood the rich Pharisees with smiling faces and 
biting words, words steeped in gall and poison for the Poor Prisoner. Time 
was, when they had to wince under His rebukes; but now they would have their 
revenge. At last the soldiers halt. The Roman guards fall in line; a few gruff 
commands are heard above the hubbub of Jewish voices; and soon the measured 
tread. and. regular clink of sword and shield announce to all that the Romans 
are marching back to their barracks. Our Lord is left alone in the hands of 
His enemies. Two great portals creak heavily on their hinges as they swing 
open; the crowds surge into the court; and Our Lord is in the lion’s den. 


The House of Annas. “And they led him away to Annas, first; 
for he was father-in-law to Caiphas, who was the high-priest of that 
year. Now Caiphas was he who had given the counsel to the Jews: 
That it was expedient that one man should die for the people.” St. 
John inserted this remark to show what spirit pervaded the assembly. 
All of them had assented to Caiphas’ advice and so Our Lord’s death 
sentence was a foregone conclusion. 


But why bring Him to Annas at all since he was not really the High-Priest? 
One very simple reason seems to be, because both dwelt in different portions 
of one vast palace, so placed that the procession escorting Our Lord had to pass 
this way. Besides, it may have been the wish of the captors to secure some 
special reward from one, whom they knew to be so deeply interested im the fate 
of Christ. Even Caiphas may have given special orders to this effect in order 
to impress the populace with the fact that all their spiritual leaders were at one 
in their condemnation of the Crucified One. Furthermore, such a delay was 
very desirable just then; for it gave the members of the Great Council a fair 
chance to assemble in the mansion of Caiphas. 

Annas himself was just the one man of all Israel who would most delight 
in seeing Our Lord before him, bound as a prisoner, entirely at his mercy. It 
was he who infused all the vigor and venom into the whole affair of opposition 
to Christ. He was the evil genius of the tragedy that ended on Calvary. He 
had been High-priest for almost nine years: from 6 to 15 A. D. Even when he 
had been deposed by the procurator Valerius Gratus, he still enjoyed paramount 
influence in all Jewish concerns. This influence was backed by immense wealth. 
However his real glory in the eyes of the people lay in the fact that after he 
himself had held the office of High-priest so long, he was succeeded in: this 
office by five of his sons and his son-in-law, Caiphas. Josephus leaves it on 
record, that Annas was universally pointed out as the most fortunate of men: 
Many a time had his guilty conscience winced under the censures of Our Lord. 
Many a time did his proud heart chafe with profound chagrin when he saw the 
crowds enthused by Our Saviour’s miracles. Fortune seemed to favor him 
to-night, as never before. Happy was he when Judas interrupted his Paschal 
supper with the offer to capture Christ this very night! Happier still he grew, 
when a fleet-footed messenger sped on in advance of the rest and brought the 
wished-for news that the Prophet was actually taken and would soon be dragged 
into his court. Happiest of all was he, when he could at length enter the spa- 
cious hall where the inquiry was to be held, and take his place in the center of 
a semicircle of Pharisee and Saducee assessors. A sneering grin of malicious 
delight played about his lips, as he scanned the person of his prisoner. The hum 
of voices was hushed, as Annas made ready to speak 


The Interrogatory. “The High Priest therefore asked Jesus of his 
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disciples and of his doctine.” St. John is very brief, where we might 
wish to learn all the details. He seems merely to summarize what 
was the usual drift of investigations when a false prophet was being 
tried. 

1) About His disciples. Taken seriously, this question may have been a 
legal formula inquiring whether any of His disciples were ready to take up His 
defence. We have explained this phase of the trial in the Licuor1an of 1914, 
page 348. It was also meant to invite the betrayal of any others implicated in 
His crime, in order that the infection might be stamped out more thoroughly. 
Nevertheless if we take the question in the sense in which circumstances sug- 
gest, it is steeped in sarcasm. It cuts like a keen-edged taunt: Where are those 
crowds that once acclaimed You as king? Where are the chosen twelve on 
whom You once relied so much? Why did You set about assembling them at 
all? Did you mean to pose as another Moses? Did You hope to win the world 
with such an ignorant crew? Now Your disciples will find out what a sorry 
deceiver you were; and the wreck of Your rash attempt will prove to all, that 
God was not with You. 

2) About His doctrine. Notice that there is no allusion to any other sort 
of sin or crime; His moral character remains untainted. Nor is the reality of 
His miracles assailed; for His very enemies had confessed their truth on the 
former occasion when they first resolved on His murder. The whole suit is 
now made to rest on His doctrine. Even on this head, Annas does not seek for 
information. His spies had often pried upon Our Lord. His menials heard 
Him teach in the temple and reported to Annas that never before did man 
speak as this man does. The fields of Galilee and the streets of Jerusalem were 
rmging with the echoes of Christ’s message. Nor is he offering Our Lord 
chance to recant as the Talmud provides in case of false prophets. Such a step 
is out of the question, in view a Annas’ purpose to kill htm. He is only trying 
to lure Him into making some damaging statements in presence of men who 
will then serve as witnesses at the ensuing trial. For such a preliminary 
quizzing as this seems to have formed part of the course of procedure. How- 
ever, even this consideration did not worry Annas very much, for false witnesses 
were cheap; and so, one of the chief purposes of the whole interview seems to 
have been, to heap ridicule on Our Lord and to vent their spite and hate on one 
who had so often rebuked them for their misdeeds. 


The Defence. 1) About His disciples Our Lord said nothing. It 
must have pained Him sorely to think of their desertion, and the bit- 
ing quip of the High-Priest added a sharper sting. Yet He would 
not breathe a word that might expose them to persecution. On the 
contrary,—what He says about His doctrine implies a defence of His 
apostles. True, they had followed Him and listened to His teaching; 
but crowds of the Jewish people had done the same; they followed 
Him amid the mountains of Galilee and listened to him in the porches 
of the Temple. If Our Lord had been asked about ourselves, would 
we do Him more honor? 

2) About His doctrine. “Jesus answered him: I have spoken openly to the 
world: I have always taught in the synagogue and in the temple, whither all the 
Jews resort; and in secret I have spoken nothing. Why askest thou me? Ask 
them who have heard what I have spoken unto them; Behold, they know what 
things I have said.” He censures the secrecy of their proceedings. In the 
Garden, He had called this hour the power of Darkness. He asked them why 


they came out by stealth to take Him as a thief in the night; why they had not 
laid hands on Him publicly in sight of all. Now He comes back to the same 
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point: Why try to wheedle evidence from Me? Make your question public, and 
the whole nation will answer you. Then He brings out a striking contrast 
between their course and His own. They preferred the cunning ambush of the 
snake that crawled out on its errand of mischief under cover of darkness. 
He Himself had always acted in broad daylight; frequented the holiest places 
where the very best of the nation assembled, in the temple of the Holy City and 
the countless synagogues scattered over the land. Yes, He did speak with Nico- 
demus by night; but then, those very same doctrines, about Baptism and 
Redemption, were also strewn about on the wings of the wind. Yes, sometimes 
He did converse with His apostles in the privacy of some house; but then He 
added: “That which you hear in the ear, preach ye on the housetops” (St. Mt. 
X, 27). Had He given them a summary of His doctrine, it might only have 
lent color to their imputation of secrecy on His part. 

How they must have been abashed at such an answer! There is a tone of 
majesty: not the faintest trace of fear; no attempt to excuse or explain ; rather 
in a tone of irresistible authority He points out the injustice of their proceed- 
ing, in asking the defendant to furnish the testimony against Himself. He 
speaks with all the confidence of innocence so bright that He may appeal to the 
verdict of all the towns and villages of the land. Yet withal we must admire 
His incomparable modesty; for not a word of self-praise is permitted to mingle 
in His defence: let others judge it. Centuries have now studied that doctrine, 
and many lands have pondered its lessons; and everywhere the same verdict of 
approval and submission. We wonder why the learned men of Christ’s own 
day have failed to recognize its truth! Only downright ill-will and malice will 
explain their blindness to a doctrine whose truth is so luminous, and a teacher 
whose claims were so evident. But why wonder? Men reputed as wise and 
learned have been opposing the truth ever since the days of Our Lord. Much 
knowledge is liable to puff us up with pride; and pride may turn knowledge into 
folly. More than once, had Our Lord’s simplest words put Pharisees and 
Saducees to the blush. The present scene must have ended in similar chagrin 


and disappointment. 

How the truth is met. “And when he had said these things, one 
of the servants standing by, gave Jesus a blow, saying: Answerest 
Thou the high-priest so?” Our Lord’s words died away; and the hall 
was hushed in deepest silence. All eyes are turned upon the high- 
priest to see what answer he would make or what step was to be taken. 
But he sat there immovable; his features drawn with ill-suppressed 
rage. The assessors were clearly puzzled, and could whisper no ad- 
vice. It was a moment of sore distressful embarrassment. One of 
the soldiers was quickwitted enough to discern the painful situation 
of his masters; he saw that it was due to Our Lord’s modest but 
prudent words. He sought to relieve the strain by striking Christ in 
the face. He hoped thus to ingratiate himself with the High-Priest; 
and he probably succeeded. And for Our Lord? It must have been 
a painful blow. For it was struck by a ruffian without culture and 
refinement; without any delicate feeling of sympathy for the op- 
pressed; rather, inured to deeds of blood and cruelty and wont to 
smile at tears and groans. He struck a hard blow; for it was nerved 
by anger at the supposed insult to his bread-master, by a wish to im- 
press all with an idea of his zeal and valor. It must have been 
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humiliating for Him. How the angels in heaven must have shuddered 
when the cowardly blow was struck at the Son of God. Not one in 
all that throng raised a voice of protest against its injustice. In all 
likelihood the blow was accompanied by the plaudits of all in the hall, 
the coarse guffaw of the cringing rabble, and the sneering approval of 
the High-Priest himself. Worldly wisdom was at its wit’s ends and 
this is the only answer it can offer to the declaration of heavenly Truth. 
- Joun ZELteER, C. Ss. R. 


TRUE HAPPINESS AT DEATH 





Just as those who die in sin begin, already on their death-bed, to 
experience the sufferings of hell, its remorse, terror, and despair, so 
do the just, by their acts of the love of God, by the desire and the hope 
that they have of possessing Him soon, begin, even before their death, 
to experience some of the happiness that will be theirs in its fulness in 
heaven. 

Father Suarez, when about to die, felt such great joy that he said: 
“I never could have believed that it would be so pleasant to die.” 
When Cardinal Baronius was at the point of death, the doctor advised 
him not to think so much of death. But the Cardinal answered: “Why 
not? Do you think I fear death? I do not fear it—TI love it.” When 
Cardinal Fisher was preparing to be put to death for the faith, he 
dressed himself in his best garments, saying that he was preparing for 
his wedding. When he saw the scaffold on which he was to be exe- 
cuted, he threw away his cane and exclaimed: “Hasten, my feet, 
walk fast,—we are not far from heaven.” Before dying he intoned 
the Te Deum to thank God for the grace of laying down his life for 
the faith; and thus, full of joy, he bared his neck for the execu- 
tioner’s axe. 

One reason why the person who has lead a good life is consoled 
at the approach of death is that he knows he is about to be delivered 
from the danger of ever offending God again by sin. This life is a 
continual warfare against hell and we are in constant danger of losing 
God and our souls. When St. Theresa heard the clock strike she used 
to breath a sigh of relief that another hour had passed by without her 
having sinned. Now, just as the sailor can never feel entirely secure 
till he has arrived at port and is sheltered from the storms, so the soul 
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can never be entirely safe till it departs this life in the grace of God. 
And if the sailor is glad, when, after so many perils of the deep, he 
is about to enter the safe harbor, how much more should not the soul 
rejoice that is almost sure of eternal salvation. 

Again, for the just, death is the end of their exile. As St. Bernard 
says, it is the door of life. When a painter, engaged by St. Charles 
Borromeo, represented death as a skeleton with a scythe in his hand, 
St. Charles made him change the figure to that of an angel holding 
a key of gold, because death opens to us the door of heaven. 

Finally, what completes the joy of the just man at the hour of 
death, is that he is going to possess his God. St. Francis of Assissi 
when about to die commenced to sing and invited the others to join 
him. “I cannot help singing,” he said, “when I realize that I am 
going to enjoy my God.” St. Theresa desired so much to die in 
order to be united to God that for her it was death not to die. 

If we would die like the saints, let us live like the saints, loving 
God with our whole hearts and doing His holy will in all things. 

St. ALpHonsus LiGuort. 


DELICATE DIPLOMACY 








It was the third and last night of the bazaar. The pastor was 
satisfied with the crowds that patronized the affair, both with their 
numbers and their readiness to spend money. But this night he ex- 
pected to be the most successful. As he stepped into the hall, he 
chuckled at the sight that met his gaze. “Why, the hall is by far too 
small. It’s a good crowd. And there is Nell Nash in the candy 
booth.” He smiled at the thought; for he was sure of five hundred 
dollars clear profit from that booth as if he already held the money in 
his hand. “She is a mint for you. And look at the boys buying 
candy. Why, she could sell molasses candy at a dollar a pound!” 
The capacity of the hall was overtaxed. You could not meet your 
friends respectably; you had to collide with them before you could 
see them. 

During a lull in the noise at Nell’s booth a tall young man ap- 
proached her. There was an appearance of embarrassment in his 
movements and an air of difference about him which gave you the 
impression that he had not met many people before. 

“Some candy, sir?” Nell invited. The bright searching eyes were 
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bent upon her that for a moment made Nell feel that her soul was 
searched. She scented, as she thought, an atmosphere of the farm 
about him, yet she was taken aback by this prying look. In a moment 
his face relaxed into an expression of satisfaction. 

“Yes, miss; I’ll take some just to get rid of some money. There 
is an awful crowd here tonight, isn’t there?” 

But Nell’s flow of spirits was frozen by his first look. She showed 
no readiness to talk. He moved on to the ice cream booth where 
Nell’s friend presided. She had noticed the satisfaction with which 
the stranger viewed Nell and perceived too that he was not of the 
city class of young men. He faltered by as if undecided whether to 
speak to her. 

“Tce-cream, sir? It’s as soft as plush. An absolute necessity in 
this stuffy hall.” 

The stranger drew near. 

“Surely, I’ll take an ice-cream. This seems to be a good parish to 
live in,” he said as the girl filled up his dish generously. 

“Why,” she turned on him, “are you a stranger in the parish ?” 

“Yes, miss; I’m just in to the city to see what city life has for me. 
I don’t know how long I’ll stay, but while I stay, I think I’ll settle 
down here. The young ladies are so accommodating,” he said, im- 
pressed with the heaped dish of cream. 

“So you don’t intend to stay long?” queried the girl innocently. 
She suppressed the words that came quickly to her tongue; “so much 
the better.” 

“No, miss; but for the present I’d like to make the acquaintance 
of some people here. Will you help me to it?” 

“Certainly, I'll help you to get a good idea of the city girls,’ she 
said, mentally referring to her newly formed plan. Then Mr. John 
Colby made the acquaintance of Miss Elsie Grantley. 

“Have you spoken to that girl next door? That’s Miss Nash. 
She’s a pleasant girl; she’ll like to make your acquainance. You know 
she admires the country so much. She’s always raving about the 
beauty of it and we can’t talk her out of it.” 

Mr. Colby’s face lit up with pleasant surprise at this bit of informa- 
tion. If this were the truth, he had mistaken her. 

“You had better make friends with her,” Elsie laughed as she 
turned to wait on other customers. 
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“My, won’t Nell fume when she learns this!” she said addressing 
the ice-cream which she jabbed several times in sheer delight at the 
mischief she thought she was making. 

Nell Nash had more than once expressed her dislike for the quiet 
and solitude of the country. Having spent four years at a college 
situated in the country where she had been kept in restraint, she had 
gotten a surfeit of the dullness of country life. Now when the re- 
straint was removed she came back to the city with an excessive keen- 
ness for its amusement. Wise old people who had observed other 
girls in a similar condition shook their heads at her with a sigh; 
“She'll be in a run-away marriage soon. And would to God nothing 
worse will happen to her.” Gay, light-hearted, ever seeking amuse- 
ments, she was most agreeable company to the young men. She liked 
the bustling crowd, the noise and tumult of business, she liked the 
great houses in the fashionable districts, the speeding automobiles, the 
smart and stylish life that streamed up and down the avenues. No 
wonder Elsie giggled like a school girl when she saw Mr. Colby en- 
gaged in a conversation with Nell. He communicated his words with 
Elsie to her and went away apparently jubilant; for Nell had extended 
an invitation for him to meet some young folks at her house next 
Sunday. He was entirely unconscious of the machinations that were 


going on between the heads of the candy and ice-cream departments. 
* * * 


For a month the girls had been working John for a good time. 
If any extra expenses occurred in the parties, they knew John was 
only too glad to meet them. He however was no member of these 
parties. He would sit and talk with Nell’s mother while the others 
enjoyed themselves. When he was ready to go they would call out 
laughingly ; “Come again, John; we enjoyed your company so much.” 
At first he had paid no more attention to Nell than to the other girls. 
Later however after each succeeding visit it became evident that he 
had singled out Nell. Then the joking and teasing began afresh with 
here and there a sting for Nell. Wasn’t it the queerest way of court- 
ing they had never seen or read about? Nell had to defend herself 
against their innuendos, and to prove that she in no way encouraged 
him she used to slip out and take a ride in his cheap coupé with Ellis 
Withering. Every one knew she liked Ellis, for he was as handsome 
and forward as any young man in the parish. 
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So it went on until they got as much out of John as their elastic 
consciences permitted. Then they all decided that he was dull com- 
pany; not up to date enough for them; but more than all, he was be- 
ginning really to have an influence over Nell. Wasn’t he still a 
stranger? Perhaps a designing stranger? Where did he get all the 
money? How quickly had his rustic manners vanished! It was high 
wisdom to get rid of him. Nell was to communicate to him this 
decision of the council. But she refused. And what was more amaz- 
ing, Mrs. Nash seemed opposed to their decision. Was the mother 
already duped? 

The situation baffled Elsie’s wits. Taking John for a bumpkin, 
she had intended to amuse herself and others at his expense. Now 
she doubted whether she understood him from the first. She half 
feared Nell was in his toils. Yet with her feminine intuition she 
thought she saw some subtle signs of a true love affair. At all events 
he unquestionably had designs upon Nell. Did he wish to trap her, 
then she must drag her away before the trap closed. Did he wish to 
marry her, then she must step in before the knot was tied, for John 
was no match for her. She was sure there was not the slightest bit 
of jealousy in her heart. 

She remembered Nell’s dislike for the country. She would remind 
her that the issue of her attachment to John would perhaps condemn 
her to a life-long job on the farm. She would administer the ounce 
of prevention. She would go out to the country, take a picture of a 
dilapidated farm-house and send it to Nell with John’s signature. 
Ellis Withering was overjoyed at Miss Grantley’s plan and was glad 
to lend a helping hand to save the situation for himself. So they 
motored out. They came to an old house, small and weather-beaten 
and in a bad state of repairs. If anything would frighten Nell off, 
surely the sight of this house would. They took the picture. Upon 
returning home they stopped for a lunch under a broad elm tree, 
where the grass was plentiful and low, fresh and soft. The remains 
of a dinner scattered here and there showed that others had thought 
of the spot in the same way. They began clearing the place for them- 
selves. A's Elsie was busy removing bottles and cans and rubbish of 
other picnic-parties she came upon a letter which had been opened 
and was somewhat soiled from pocket wear. It was addressed to a 
Mr. Manner in Berksley. She restrained her curiosity for the present 
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and put the letter aside. Dinner over, they continued on their ride 
home. Both were talkative to enthusiasm about their plan to separate 
John and Nell. The letter in her Jersey-pocket was forgotten. 

The picture was printed on a card. An envelope addressed by 
John to Nell was purloined and Ellis skillfully traced the address on 
a new envelope. The forgery was perfect. The effects would be cer- 
tain. 

When Nell received this missive she was in a flutter at the sight 
of the hand-writing. It was from John. She held the envelope to the 
light to see what it contained. With eager expectation she opened it 
and drew out the card. There was no message, only the picture. She 
looked at it, then at the address, and her smile vanished as the gloomy 
thoughts arose in her. “No, it can not be he. It must be his parents’ 
house, who made their fortune on the farm but don’t care to change 
their habits of life. And yet even if it is,” she airily laid the picture 
down, “no matter.” John was already thinking of the house, there 
was comfort in that. 


A few days later Elsie came over to see what effect the photograph 
had. In the course of the conversation absently thrusting her hand 
into her Jersey-pocket she felt a letter. She drew it out immediately 
with an apology, explaining that she had found it and forgotten all 
about it. She opened it and read: 

Mr. James Manner: 
Dear Jim: 

I have found a peach-blossom of a girl. She’s all that I want her 
to be. You have always said that I won’t like these girls because they 
are so flighty and gay. But it is my experience that most girls are so 
flighty because the young men want them to be so. I can’t begin to 
tell you how I succeeded in finding her out. But I owe most to the 
persistent help of a scheming friend of hers. Congratulate me Jim; 
you'll soon see her in Berksley. I’m waiting for a chance to make her 
decide whether she cares to live in the country. 

Yours as ever, 
John Colby. 

Elsie stared out above the paper in wide eyed amazement. The 
events of the last three months passed in procession before her eyes. 
And now she understood them. Her selfish plans were only the path 
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for this strange romance to travel on. She clutched the letter nervous- 
ly and abruptly rose to take her leave. 

Nell said nothing to John about the receipt of the picture, but 
merely asked him to show her his home in the country. And so on 
a beautiful Sunday morning in June, John and Nell stepped into a 
new car for a tour of investigation. They drove straight to Berksley. 
The birds were singing so merrily, the sun was shining so glorious, 
the fresh grass and wild flowers were never so pretty before. Nell 
wondered how she could ever have disliked the country. They came 
to a stop before a beautiful modern home. “There Nell, come out 
and see for yourself. Be perfectly frank with me. If you don’t 
like this farm house, say so.” Nell was incredulous. “But John, 
where is the farm?” The joy that beamed from her face was answer 
enough for John, and he sealed their engagement on her laughing lips. 

AtrnHonsus ZEtter, C. Ss. R. 





SIMPLE COUNSELS FOR A YOUNG GIRL 





Distrust the LOvE that comes too sudden. 
Distrust the PLEASURE that fascinates so keenly. 
Distrust the worps that trouble or charm. 
Distrust the Book that makes you dream. 


Distrust the THOUGHT you cannot confide to your mother.—Gold 
Dust. 


The notion of “duty” must have as large a place in the meaning of 


democracy as the notion of “rights’—Professor Bagley, Columbia 
University. 





ANTICIPATION 





Sweet Lord! Thy living flesh is food indeed; 
Thy Heart a living fount of saving grace, 
At which the parchéd lips of our poor race 
Refreshment quaff, new life and all we need 
To urge us faster o’er the paths we lead. 
Vouchsafe, dear Lord, that toward Thy blessed Face 
Our eyes may ever turn; in Thy embrace 
Forever rest. Grant this, sweet Lord, that we 
Who sadly o’er a thorny footway roam 

grow in grace and love-—may happy be 
While still far, far away from our true home, 
And let us in Thy Sacrament now see 
Him who shall be our bliss eternally. 


—Herbert A. Seifert, C. Ss. R. 
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TRAITOROUS AND TRUE 





CHAPTER IV. SHATTERED HOPES 





“Time is the stuff of which eternity is made!” Men wise in the 
ways of the greater things of life say that a misspent life may be 
remedied by an intense act of love on the death bed. History says 
that great armies on which the hopes of empires rested have stood in 
‘proud array with the morning sun flashing upon a forest of spears 
and eager warriors, yet the sun had not wheeled into mid-heaven 
before these armies and empires had toppled into ruins. The stock 
exchanges have seen millionaires become poor men while the hour 
hand was travelling once around the clock dial. Hearts have been 
broken by words that took but a few minutes in uttering. A glance, 
a word that was measured by the fraction of a second, has been 
sufficient to destroy innocence irretrievably. The ticking of our 
watches in our pockets sounds like the opening and closing of a little 
door letting time escape second by second. Time means so much, and 
goes so quickly. 

As Colonel Bob Earlwaite sat in the parlor waiting for Alice Drake, 
he began to realize the fleetfootedness and worth of time. She had 
grown into a beautiful young woman, becoming dearest to him as the 
days went by. As far back as he could remember he had known no 
other love but a love deep and pure for her. His boyhood love had 
grown into worship. In his heart he had set up her image and, like a 
knight of old, he made his devotions to her. He did not consider 
himself worthy of her love and in his selfishness he could not bear the 
thought that she should love another. 

This morning, as he sat at the open parlor window through which 
the fragrant odors of new-born spring were blown, he felt that she 
was slipping away from him. He recalled the many times when he 
was tempted to declare his love for her; yet each time the precious 
minutes glided away and the words that rose to his lips sank back 
into his heart unspoken. And now,—perhaps it was too late. The 
thought was bitter. He was aware that he had chosen an inoppor- 
tune time to speak to her. But time was not his own now. He had 
received orders to go to a southern camp and he had come to say 
“good-bye”. “Would she care?” he thought. “They had been so 
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much together since childhood; would this separation mean anything 
to her?” He drew out his watch. He had been waiting for the past 
thirty-five minutes and yet Alice had sent him word she “would be 
down in a minute”. He had often waited in this same parlor before; 
it had become like home to him. He was familiar with every picture 
on the walls and with the patterns of the rich rugs that were stretched 
upon the floor; he knew every piece of furniture; not an object could 
have been moved without his noticing it. As ten minutes more 
dragged on he began to experience a sense of strangeness; he felt as 
if he were intruding, as if he were unwelcome. 

Alice Drake gave but little thought to Colonel Bob waiting for her: 
for her mind was elsewhere. She pictured to herself George Conroy 
writhing in pain in the hospital and in need of her. She realized too, 
that it was not altogether lady-like for her to go alone to see him; 
for she was as yet almost a stranger. But she could not stand on cere- 
monies with conventionalities in her present nervous and excited con- 
dition if she could help him in any way. While she was fixing on her 
hat before her mirror she brushed over a little photograph of Colonel 
Bob that stood upon her dresser. She had been always so proud of it, 
for it was the first picture she had ever taken with the camera he had 
given her. It was a miserable picture; blurred and indistinct and 
faded. It was an unhappy symbol of the way he was fading out of 
her life. Where it had tumbled, there she let it lie. 

She went lightly down stairs and, unheard by Bob, entered the 
parlor. He was still sitting at the window buried in his thoughts. 
“Good morning!” said Alice. The sound of her voice startled him 
but he rose with a smile to greet her. Almost immediately the smile 
left his face when he saw her in her street attire. His fears were at 
once confirmed: “She did not want to see him.” He was embarrassed 
by the hand she held out, it seemed to him, so coldly. There was 
something in her face that told him his visit was untimely and ill- 
chosen. In her clear blue eyes there had always been a spark of 
merriment and friendliness but, as he gazed into them now there was 
a new strange light that made him ill at ease. The light of childhood 
had fled from them and in its place there was all the seriousness of 
young womanhood. She drew her hand from his and looked out of 
the window. She had ordered out the automobile and it was just 
being driven up to the curb-stone. “I am very sorry, Colonel Earl- 
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waite, that you come at this hour. I have made an appointment and 
I must leave you. Will you wait here till Daddy returns?’ She 
had always called him Bob: this morning it was Colonel Earlwaite. 
This cold formality, putting off all her old familiarity, sent a chill 
through him. 

“You must forgive me, Alice, for coming this morning, I did not 
think I should interfere with your engagements. I come to see how 
you fared after yesterday’s mishap. Certainly,” he laughed with his 
boyish abandon, “no one looking at you so smartly dressed this morn- 
ing would think you lately so near a serious accident.” The words 
“so near” did not please her. What with the frothy newspaper account 
and her own vivid imagination she was convinced that she had escaped 
a terrible death by the merest margin. 

“T had supposed,” she answered pointedly, “that you were near 
enough to see that I was in actual danger. I am quite sure if 
Colonel Conroy had not been present I would have been over that 
horrid cliff.” How cutting she could be! Bob felt the sting of these 
last words, for she left him to infer that her safety was not due to 
him. He had done all he was able to do. He had tried to stop Black 
Prince but was hurled to the ground. He might have pleaded this as 
an excuse, for he was no match on foot for a runaway horse, but he 
disdained any such plea. 

“Alice, I would give my life to be the man who saved you yester- 
day. You do not know what agony I suffered when I saw you carried 
away by that maddened horse and was unable to lift a finger to help 
you. You will not believe how fervently I thanked God when I saw 
Colonel Conroy go to your rescue. And yet I envied him, almost 
hated him, when I saw him take you in his arms and lift you from 
the carriage. I was there when you drove away and not once did 
you look at me or speak to me. I lied when I told you I came this 
morning to see if you were well. I came to tell you that I love you, 
that I have always loved you and I dared to hope that,’”” —— 

“Please, Colonel Earlwaite,” she interrupted, “do not talk this way 
now. I did care for you once, but now,—well, we were children then, 
with childrens’ hearts’and childrens’ whims.” 

“But,” said Bob, with all his heart, “my love has grown as the 
years went by. My heart is no longer a child’s; it is a man’s and with 
its every fibre I love you with a love I could have for no other. Tell 
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me that I may hope; that you care for me still!” He took her hand 
and pressed it lightly in his own. Her face was turned away from 
him, but in her eyes he could see the faint glistening of a heart. 

“Please! Please!” she pleaded, turning to him, “do not say any- 
more. I cannot tell you to hope. I do not know my own heart; maybe 
time will tell. Let us wait!” 

“Wait?” he echoed. “Alice, I have waited all these years for 
this moment. I have waited till, perhaps, it is too late. I cannot bear 
the thought that my waiting has been in vain!” 

She sank into a chair at his side and buried her face in her hands. 
She had never known how deep his love for her was and now that 
he poured forth his plea, it startled her. The chauffeur was impatiently 
blowing the auto-horn and Alice knew he was waiting to take her to 
the hospital to see Colonel Conroy. His face came before her; it was 
he who stood between her and Bob. The strange and sudden infatua- 
tion which had sprung up in her heart for George Conroy did not 
allow. her to give any hope to Bob. She could send him away by tell- 
ing him that he might hope but she was aware that to do so was 
hypocritical and she thought too much of him as a friend to thus 
deceive him. She knew that a divided heart could not be the abode 
of true love. Bob was offering her all his love; she did not dare to 
give him in return her own wavering heart. 

“Alice,” continued Bob, “Alice, I am waiting for your answer.” 
She lifted her face to his and the wet tears were on her cheeks. “Oh, 
Bob! Why did you come here this morning. I have been happy till 
now and to know that I cannot answer you is torturing me! Wait, 
wait !” 

“Tell me,” he cried, “I may hope!” 

“No, no! I cannot promise. My heart is a mystery to me.” 

Bob felt a lump rising in his throat. He walked to the window. 
High up in an elm tree two robins were flittering from branch to 
branch in search of a spot for their home. At last they spied a place 
where three branches forked out from the trunk of the tree. With 
their heads tilted this way and that they eyed the spot as if they had 
intelligence. They viewed it from every angle and then as if satisfied 
they twittered something to each other and flew away to gather 
material for their new home. “Happy pair!” thought Bob. It had 
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been the dream of his life to have Alice as the queen of his own home 
and now,—that dream had vanished. 

“Alice!” he said turning to her, “I cannot ask you to love me, but, 
—TI always thought you cared. If I had only known before I would 
not have dared to speak to you this morning. I do not know what the 
future holds in store for me. I am going away tonight to a southern 
camp, and I had hoped to carry away with me the memory of a girl 
who loved me and would be waiting for my return.” 

“Oh, Bob!” she cried, “don’t, don’t say anymore!” 

“Forgive me, Alice dear, for the pain I have caused you, and,— 
and, forget!” He took up his cap and going over to her said: “Good- 
bye!” He took her hand in his and pressed it tenderly to his trembling 
lips. She did not draw it away. 

“Bob!” she murmured, choking back a sob, “Goodbye!” As the 
door closed behind him she watched him going blindly down the walk. 
Her heart was breaking and her lips were striving to call him back. 
Then she turned, ran up to her room, locked the door and gave herself 
to a flood of bitter tears while her mind was torn with anguish. She 
had never been so unhappy, so miserable before. She took up Bob’s 
faded picture and looked at it longingly. She put it to her lips again 
and again. “Did she love him after all? * * * Had she lied to 
him?” Though the picture was dim, yet the eyes of Bob had a sad 
longing in them and as she gazed at them they seemed to grow more 
sad. They seemed to reproach her, for she had sent him away with- 
out the least gleam of hope. Perhaps he would be called across the 
seas and into the thick of battles. The thought that she was waiting 
for him would shorten the time of his absence. But she had been true 
to herself and true to him, for she could not bid him hope while this 
new love was beginning to burn in her heart; she could never forgive 
herself if she had deceived him. She was proud of his love and he 
had pleaded it so vehemently yet she had the courage to bid him wait. 
She knew that many a young woman would have yielded to his plead- 
ing; but Alice Drake knew there was no happiness where two loves 
were burning in one heart. The chauffeur was growing impatient; 
the horn was shrilling every few seconds. She rang a bell and when 
the maid appeared: “Tell Henry,” she said, “to put the car in the 
garage, I’m not going out this morning.” 


J. Cott, C. Ss. R. 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE HOLY CHILDHOOD 





THE BIRTH OF OUR SOCIETY 

It was in the year 1842 that little Pauline, daughter of a tradesman 
named Jericot, of Nancy, France, lay very sick abed. Rev. Farbin 
Janson, then Bishop of that town, visited Pauline during her illness. 
On one of his visits he talked to her of his great ambition to help save 
the Heathen children, and that he was trying to form some plan to 
raise the necessary money for the work. This talk made a deep im- 
pression on her, and long after he left, she could think of nothing else. 
What could she do? How could she help? She was sick and had very 
little money, at least not enough to undertake such a great work. Still 
she wished and prayed that she could help, and as she lay thinking, 
this thought suddenly came to her like a flash from Heaven: “Why not 
get our Catholic children in our Christian countries to aid in saving 
these children?” This happy thought never left her until she had told 
Bishop Janson about her idea. He saw that it was good, and set about 
to gather the children of his parish and the neighboring parishes into 
a society. The society grew very fast and in the course of a year the 
membership increased to over a million. This was the birth of one of 
the largest missionary societies of the world. Since its formation, mil- 
lions of children have belonged to it, and are members of it now. 
Twenty millions of children have been baptized. Institutions, churches, 
schools have been built and supported through it. 

Dear children, you are all pleased to learn that it was a child of 
about your own age who received this beautiful inspiration, and you all 
feel now more than ever that this is your very own society. And so 
it is. Every member should be proud to belong to it, interested in it, 
work for it, secure new members for it, and help the good work along 
in every possible way. 

Prior to the world war our society was in a most flourishing condi- 
tion, but since then our income from the warring countries in many 
instances have been entirely stopped and we are finding it very difficult 
to maintain those missions already established. 

OBJECT. 

To gather Christian children around the Infant Jesus, to direct their 

attention to this most amiable Model, and to offer them an easy means 
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to become, like Him, from their very childhood, the saviors of the most 
abandoned children. 
MEANS. 

To procure the salvation of the outcast pagan children, the associa- 
tion endeavors 1. to secure Baptism for children in danger of death; 
2. to buy those that are for sale; 3. to bring these children up in already 
existing orphanages ; 4. to found new homes for them. 

MEMBERS. 
Every child may be a member from the time of its Baptism. 


DUTIES. 


1. To recite daily one Hail Mary with the invocation: “Holy Vir- 
gin Mary, pray for us and for the poor little heathen children.” 2. To 
pay one penny a month or twelve a year. 

SPIRITUAL GRACES. 

1. Two Masses will be said every month on an altar dedicated to 
the Infant Jesus or to the Blessed Virgin for the intentions of the 
members, especially for those who have not made their First Com- 
munion. 2. The Mass of the Holy Childhood between Christmas and 
the Purification will be said for the living members. 3. A Mass be- 
tween the second Sunday after Easter and the first of June for the 
deceased Associates. 4. Numerous indulgences, both plenary and 
partial, may be gained by the Associates, Collectors, and Promoters of 
the work. All these indulgences are applicable to the Holy Souls and 
may be gained by children who have not yet made their first Holy 
Communion. 

PRAYER. 

O eternal Father, Thy Only-Begotten Son, the dear Child Jesus, 
belongs to me since Thou hast given Him. I offer Thee the infinite 
merits of His Divine Childhood, and beseech Thee in His name to open 
the gates of Heaven to a countless host of little ones who will forever 
follow this Divine Lamb.—By Sister Teresa, “The Little Flower of 
Jesus.” 


As it is usual in cities to regulate all clocks by one chief clock, so it 
is most fitting that we should regulate our own little timepieces, in 
other words, each his own will, according to that supreme and heavenly 
Horologue of infinite magnitude, that is to say, according to the Divine 
Will—Heliotropium. 
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Catholic Anecdotes |————— 

















A TRIBUTE TO THE QUEEN 





Fr. Louis Glaziou, C. Ss. R., a Redemptorist student of the French 
Province, in a letter to his superiors, encloses the following beautiful 
account. 

“T have returned this morning (Dec. 14, 1917) from a furlough of 
seven days which was spent at Guignen. There I had the pleasure of 
celebrating the beautiful feast of the Immaculate Conception. We 
were seven students—all returned from the trenches, to represent the 
studentate at the feet of our Lady: Fathers Vaillant, Boisson, Dugast, 
Echverry, Cornette, Cordonnier and myself. In addition to this already 
respectable number, there were present also Fr. Moreau and Abbé 
Quagebeur ; so you can see we formed a splendid reunion for the feast- 
day. 

“In order to keep before our minds the memory of our absent ones, 
living and dead, we set up a picture of our Lady Immaculate, and 
adorned it with all the medals and distinctions won by our students 
on the field of battle. There were ten “crosses of War”, the military 
medals won by our Father Prefect and by Le Fur, of the classical . 
course, as well as an English decoration obtained by our “ace”, Fr. 
Cornette. Was it not a beautiful tribute to our Queen? Only Fr. 
Loiset’s was missing. How we prayed during these happy days of the 
furlough, for all our absent brothers—“pro fratribus nostris absen- 
tibus !” 


THE HALF OF MY KINGDOM 





Little Esther was seriously preparing to receive her first Holy Com- 
munion. It was the eve of the great day—the happiest day of life, as 
the priest said who gave the instructions. She wondered, would it be 
so happy a day for her? Young as she was, already grief had thrown 
its shadows over her soul. 

“It is happy,” she sighed, “when I shut my eyes and try not to think 
about papa! But as I see him drunk, I feel as though my Communion 
Day were not really happy like that of the other children.” 

Then she knelt down beside her bed. Her soul, already clad for the 
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feast in the splendors of grace, winged its flight in prayer to the throne 
of the King who was to be her guest on the morrow. He seemed to 
reach out His scepter at her approach, saying as King Assuerus of old 
said to his queen, Esther: “Ask, and if it be the half of my kingdom 
I will give it to you.” 

Filled with sudden confidence, unconsciously Esther prayed with an 
audible voice, for her erring father. He was seated in an adjoining 
room, reading the newspaper. Wondering who was talking with his 
daughter, whom he had sent to bed a while ago, he went to the door to 
listen. As he did, thoughts of his own first Communion must have 
come back to him; every word burned into his heart like a flaming 
fiber fallen from a lighted candle upon the wax. 

He tiptoed into the room and catching up his child kissed her. A 
big resolve had formed in his heart. 

“Your day will be as happy as anyone’s, Esther,” he said; “from 
now on, Daddy will never drink again. Now go to bed and pray for 
me in the morning.” 

A short while after, Esther slipped out of bed once more and hur- 
ried into her mother’s room. As in His lifetime in Palestine Jesus’ 
coming brought joy to the whole household, so now. 


THE HOPE THAT FAILETH NOT 





It was during the Protestant persecution in Great Britain. One 
night a Scotch Bishop had to take refuge in a poor cottage where on 
a pallet lay an old man, who seemed to have but a few moments to 
live. To the words of encouragement spoken by the bishop he replied: 

“T am at peace; I shall not die.” 


“Of course, I hope not,” said the bishop, who had not disclosed 
his identity, “but still, it is always a good thing to get ready.” 

“T tell you I cannot possibly die,” replied the dying man with still 
more energy. And to every consideration put forward by the bishop 
to get him to think of eternity he invariably answered: 

“T shall not die.” 

“Well, then,” said the Bishop, still concealing his rank, for fear 
of the persecution, “may I ask you why you are so sure that you are 
not going to die?” 

“Are you a Catholic?” asked the sick man. 

“Yes, I am,” replied the bishop. 
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“Then,” said the dying man, “I can tell you why I shall not die. 
From the day of my first Communion, I have never missed asking 
the Blessed Virgin every day, not to let me die without a priest at 
my bedside, and do you think that my mother could fail to answer my 
prayer? She cannot, and I shall not die.” 

“How good Mary is!” exclaimed the Bishop, deeply touched. 
Then he opened his coat and allowed his pectoral cross to shine in 
the old man’s eyes. “Not only does she send you a priest, but your 
own bishop.” 

The dying man’s eyes filled with tears, and looking up to heaven 
he said: Thank you, good Mother, I knew you had heard my prayer.” 


Then turning to the bishop: “Hear my confession,” he said, “now I 
think I shall die.” 


THE READING OF A BOOK 





The Rev. Jno. D. Whitney, S. J., a widely known member of the 
Jesuit order died at Boston College, Boston, some weeks ago. 

He was a native of Nantucket, R. I., and in early manhood was a 
professor of mathematics in the U. S. Navy, aboard the schoolship 
Mercury. 

One day a party of visitors stood along the rail of the ship, and 
a young woman dropped a book overboard. Professor Whitney got 
one of the sailors to fish it out, and he presented it to the young woman 
with the suggestion that he might be permitted to keep it until it had 
dried out, after which, he said, he would send it to her. 

At the time Professor Whitney was a non-Catholic and the woman 
told him he might read the book after it had dried. He did read it,— 
it was written by Father Fidelis, C. P.—and through the book was 


converted to Catholicism. He was ordained at Woodstock, Maryland, 
in 1872. 


THE GENTLE LUTHER 





It is interesting to recall that Luther who could be so gentle and 
so tyrannical both, finally sided against the peasants struggling for 
some measure of freedom from unbearable oppression, and urged the 


government to crush them. “Have no pity on the poor folk, stab, 
smite, throttle, who can!”—New York Sun. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 

















JOYOUS EASTER 





Dear Reader, we wish you a Joyous Easter! The joy that comes 
from the faithful observance of the Lenten Season and Holy Week,— 
the joy of knowing that you have subdued and brought under control 
your unruly members by means of salutary penance,—the joy of a 
soul fortified and strengthened by rigid self-examination, sincere Con- 
fession, and fervent Communion,—the joy of a spirit humbled and 
chastened under the afflictions God has sent upon the world and 
schooled to the recognition of His holy will! 

Oh, how hard it is for us, in our blindness, to see that Good Fri- 
day’s crucifixion is the source of Easter Sunday’s joy! Just reason 
has the Master to say to us as He said of old to the disciples of 
Emmaus: O foolish and slow of heart to believe in all things which 
the prophets have spoken! Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things and so to enter into His glory? 


NO SOUPERS WANTED 





The American soldiers are in the war; the American nation isn’t,— 
at least not yet. It is only when thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of children are left orphaned, homeless, and penniless, that a 
nation begins to find that it is really in the war. 

Now, Poland is in the war; so too is Belgium and Italy and France. 


The piteous cries of their orphans have crossed the broad Atlantic 
and stirred the sympathies of honest Americans—honest Americans, 


who are responding with their worldly goods and their per- 
sonal service. We say: God bless them! But we must do 
more than that: we must help them—and we must watch them. Too 
many of our philanthropic Americans find difficulty in getting away 
from an old inherited belief that the principal need of the children of 
Poland, Belgium, Italy, and France, is the Pure Gospel. Now, what 
these children need is bread and butter, not Pure Gospel. They have 
a purer Gospel than any the American Bible Society can ever bring 
them. There was a day when Protestant proselytizers went to the 
starving children of Ireland with a basket of appetizing food in one 
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hand and a heretical book in the other. If they could not induce the 
family to apostatize, they put the food back into the basket and left 
them to starve. We want no Soupers in the nineteenth century. 


THE POPE AND THE KAISER 





Bunyan was a Catholic-hater. He wrote for a time and a place 
supercharged with anti-Catholic bigotry. He held that the Pope was 
Anti-Christ, and he put him down at the head of his list of frauds and 
hypocrites. Bunyan was, literally, the son of a tinker. He had only 
a meagre elementary education. He was, he admits, a wild and vicious 
youth; but by the age of nineteen he was thoroughly converted, for 
he boasted that no man in England could please God better than him- 
self. He wrote his “Pilgrim’s Progress” in jail. He is dead and 
gone these two hundred and thirty years. We trust that when he 
stood for judgment at the tribunal of Jesus Christ his ignorance was 
adduced as an extenuating circumstance of his bitter attacks upon 
the Church of Jesus Christ. We have no quarrel with Bunyan. 


Now comes Rudyard Kipling. Popular war poetry brings a good 
price. Kipling can write popular poetry about war, as well as about 
anything else from “cabbages” to “kings”. Naturally, then, Kipling 
is writing war poetry. For want of a better theme he parodies “Pil- 
grims Progress”. 

“The craft that we call modern, the crimes that we call new, 
John Bunyan had ’em typed and filed, in Sixteen Eighty Two. 
Emmanuel’s vanguard dying for right and not for rights, 
My Lord Apollyon lying to the stall-fed Stockholmites ; 
The Pope, the swithering Neutrals, the Kaiser and his Gott— 
Their roles, their goals, their naked souls—he knew and drew the 
lot!” 

These lines contain an outrageous and uncalled-for insult to the 
hundreds of thousands of Catholic boys who are fighting and dying 
for Kipling and his countrymen. But Kipling cares not whom he in- 
sults provided the magazines take his rhymes. We have no quarrel 
with Rudyard Kipling. 

The Red Cross Magazine, the official organ of the Red Cross 
Organization, has seen fit to print the insulting lines of the British 
poet in its February number and to advertise them on the title cover 
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as one of its chief attractions. Now, the Red Cross Organization has 
no wish to insult our Catholic boys in khaki nor the Catholic parents 
who have given their boys to the country in numbers more than double 
that of any other denomination. However, the Red Cross Organiza- 
tion stands committed to the pronouncements of its official organ. 
It is unfortunate that it allowed a blundering editor to publish these 
lines. But now that they have been published, there is but one honor- 
able course—a frank apology in the next issue. 


BILLY SUNDAY 





Of course it wouldn’t do at all for us, so near Chicago, to go to 
press without saying something about Billy Sunday. But, frankly, 
we don’t think there’s so very much to say. He has a wonderful pair 
of lungs, expert organizers, and barrels of money to boost his cam- 
paign. He has, as Aunt Biddy used to say, “a takin’ way wid him,” 
and that in a sense that Aunt Biddy never dreamed of when she used 
her favorite expression. He is skilful and efficient in the use of 
language, gesture, and picturesque slang. Yes, Billy is a “good scout”. 

Does he save souls? No; we wouldn’t say that. Men are saved 
by the one true faith revealed by Jesus Christ; and Mr. Sunday 
doesn’t preach that; in fact, he doesn’t even hold it. He holds and 
preaches parts of it; but parts of the true faith are not the true faith. 
There is one thing that he does; he does shame some people into 
breaking away from the mean and dirty habits that were perhaps the 
principal obstacles to the acceptance of the true faith. In that way 
he may do a considerable amount of good. We would rather have 
our non-Catholic neighbors listening to Billy Sunday than to a time- 
server who preaches human prudence and material wellbeing and calls 
it religion. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 





Isn’t it funny how people are never satisfied with what they’ve 
got! Here is Conan Doyle, for instance. As the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, he gained the reputation of being the greatest writer of 
detective stories in the world. But he is not satisfied with that; he 
wants the reputation of being a Prophet in Israel. He wants to im- 
prove on the religion of Jesus Christ. He hunts around, just like the 
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hero in one of his detective stories, until he lights upon Spiritism. 
Eureka! he cries, I have found it! Spiritism is the new religion that 
is to replace Christianity—the new religion whereby the world must 
be saved! , 


The pitiable part of it all is that he takes himself seriously; and 
nowadays many apparently well educated people are so ignorant of 


the bare rudiments of revealed truth that some of them take him 
seriously too. 


“Jazz music appeals to the lowest element in man’s nature,” says Louis 
Guyon, a dancing master of Chicago, who has won great prosperity for himself 
by refusing to permit the modern dances to be performed on his mammoth 
floor. “I have always thought the ‘rag-time’ dance immoral, indecent, and 
vulgar . . . In the modern dances the rythm called for contortions and 
wriggles of the body that could not but have sorry results. The dancers, to 
keep their balance in the mad whirl for which the music clamored, were forced 
to grip each other tightly. In this tense embrace they varied the writhing 
steps to a worfard or backward walk. Legitimate music appeals to human feel- 
ing and soulful appreciation. It does not excite base thoughts. It may develop 
abstract love and the spirit of sacrifice for loved one, but it does not fan the 
flames of physical passion as does the music which accompanies the one-step 
and the fox trot.”—Chicago Herald. 


We quote these lines for the benefit of “devout Catholic” young 
men and young women and of the “broad-minded” Catholic fathers 
and mothers, who “see no harm” in the modern jungle antics that have 
transformed the dancing floor into a school of vice and that show the 
depth of blindness and callousness into which our boasted civilization 
has brought us. 


Federal agents, poking around in a warehouse of Buffalo, found ten 
million pounds of sugar hidden behind a screen of other commodities and 
labeled “Top-crust Flour.” Flour was sprinkled on some of the sacks contain- 
ing the sugar. Evidently the purpose was to assist in creating an artificial 
scarcity with a view to securing extra profit by the rise in price. The game 
was like that of coal men at Cleveland who had a huge reserve stowed away 
where they supposed it would escape the vigilance of the authorities. The 
Cleveland coal cache was uncovered by agents of Fuel Administrator Garfield. 
In all probability there have been other profiteers resorting to similar tactics. 
The farmer hoarding potatoes is not the only sinner.—Evening Wisconsin. 


If the man who takes the life of a worthless companion in a sud- 
den fit of anger is hanged for it, what punishment is adequate for those 
who deliberately exploit, for the sake of filthy lucre, the cold and 
hunger of women and children! 


But should it be thought strange that Divine Providence and Jus- 
tice should use wicked men as its instruments, when even devils them- 
selves fulfil this office ?—Helitropium. 
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Catholic Events 

















Bishop Hayes, the Catholic Chaplain General, has constituted each 
archdiocese a vicariate for military purposes, and appointed for each 
vicariate a vicar whose duty is to visit all the camps, cantonments, field 
hospitals, etc., within his territory. He assigned Very Rev. Thos. P. 
Brown, Provincial of the Redemptorist Province of St. Louis, for the 
same office in Porto Rico. 

* * * 


The Catholic Directory of England for the year 1918 shows that 
that country has at present 4,532 priests of whom about 450 are serving 
as chaplains with the forces. 


As tuberculosis is causing havoc among the Italian prisoners of 
war, in Austria, on account of inferior and insufficient food, their 
return to Italy, without exchange for Austrian prisoners, has been 
brought about through the intercession of the Pope. 


A secret association of anti-Catholic bigots in England has recently 
destroyed two calvaries set up to honor the soldier dead and are now 
going about among the free libraries destroying Catholic books and 


periodicals. The police have so far been unable to apprehend the mis- 
creants. 
° * ° 


Father Mattern, the well-known Jesuit, has been appointed Pro- 
vincial of the Jesuit province of New Orleans to succeed Father 
Moynihan, the retiring Provincial. 


On Washington’s Birthday Most Rev. John Shaw, Archbishop- 
elect of New Orleans, delivered a stirring patriotic address to an 
audience of 35,000 soldiers at Kelly Field, San Antonio. 


* * s 


Mr. Peter Kuntz of Dayton, Ohio, who presented to the Catholic 
Church Extension Society the Chapel Car St. Paul, died March 2. 
What a noble work he leaves behind him in this car which enables 
zealous missionaries to bring the knowledge and consolations of our 
holy faith to abandoned souls. 


When lying in a trench, Military Chaplain Father Cameron re- 
ceived from an orderly the announcement that the Holy Father had 
appointed his Coadjutor-Bishop of Argyll and the Isles of Scotland. 
So earnestly did he beg to be released from this responsibility that the 
Pope granted his request. 
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Plans are on foot to raise $10,000,000 for Catholic Welfare Work 
among the soldiers and sailors. New York has pledged $2,500,000. 
° * e 


When the birthday of Joan of Arc was celebrated this year in her 
native village of Domremy, the Stars and Stripes floated beside the 
French Tri-color over the sanctuary and prayers were offered for the 
success of the French and American arms and for the repose of the 
French and American dead. 

* * * 


Philadelphia has been called upon to mourn the death of its Arch- 
bishop, Most Rev. Edmond Prendergast, who passed away March 5. 
He was 72 years old, had been 52 years a priest, 20 years a bishop, 


and 7 years an Archbishop. He was a native of County Tipperary, 
Ireland. 
* * * 


Father Timothy Dempsey, manager of the Workingmen’s Hotel in 
St. Louis, was again called upon to settle a strike between the team- 
sters and their employers, which he did to the satisfaction of both 
parties. 

* * * 


Sister Sainte Emile of the Bon Secour, who has been engaged from 
the outbreak of the war in caring for French soldiers with contagious 
diseases, has been given a medal of honor by the French government. 
It is interesting to note that the secular name of this French(?) sister 
was Elizabeth McNamara, and that her native place is Ballyanihan, 
County Cork. Three of her sisters are likewise nuns. 

a e ° 


John E. Redmond died March 6. He became the leader of the 
Irish party in parliament after the death of Parnell to whom he had 
been a valuable lieutenant. Mr. Redmond devoted his life to the Irish 
cause, and succeeded in gaining many valuable concessions for Ireland. 
Among other things he was instrumental in securing the passage of 
the great land acts which made it possible for so many Irishmen to 
own a home in their native land. 

* * * 


Last month the Holy Father received a delegation from Finland 
who had come to Rome to inform him of the establishment of the 
Republic of Finland. He thanked them for their address, congratu- 
lated them on obtaining their independence, and gave them his Apos- 
tolic Blessing. 

® ° ° 


James K. Hackett, famous American actor-manager, who has been 
appointed Director General of Amusements by the Knights of Colum- 
bus Committee on War Activities, will organize dramatic and musical 
entertainments in many of the camps and cantonments in this country 
and then go to France to help to provide recreation for the soldiers 
until the close of the war. 
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Msgr. Meehan, head of the Rochester Seminary, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Bishop McFaul in the See of Trenton. 

The bill to increase the number of military chaplains has been 
favorably reported by the House Military Committee and will un- 
doubtedly soon become a law. It will provide for one chaplain for 
each 1,200 men or three for each regiment. A big increase in the num- 
ber of Catholic chaplains will be the result. 


s s s 


The deceased Archbishop of the great and wealthy See of Phila- 
delphia left only $2,000, barely enough to pay the expenses of his last 
illness and burial. One of the local papers said that his poverty 
caused no surprise, for “there was always someone needing assistance 
hovering by. The Archbishop never called any committee to meet and 
discuss the matter. He usually went down into his pocket and 
answered the appeal on the spot.” 


The President of Notre Dame University lectured in Philadelphia 
on St. Patrick’s Day for the benefit of the House of the Good Shep- 
herd. His subject was, “What About the Irish?” “And What About 
the Irish?” 

* . 5 


Cardinal Boggiani has been appointed Protector of the Holy Name 
Society in the United States——a proof of the interest the Holy See 
takes in this great movement of our Catholic men. 


In Guadalajara, Mexico, a town of 100,000 inhabitants, all the 
churches except two have been closed by the authorities. 


British army officers are so thoroughly convinced of the beneficial 
influence of the Catholic chaplains upon the morale of the soldiers 
that they are willing to exempt students liable to conscription if the 
bishop will give them a chaplain instead. 

* ° ° 


The Jesuit periodical published in Rome recently printed a twelve 
page article on the evils of anti-religious journalism. The Italian 
censor suppressed the entire article. 

* * * 


The annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Association is 
scheduled for San Francisco in July. There are reports that the 
Federation will cancel its convention this year on account of the war. 


* * * 
The Catholics in our newly-acquired possessions, the Virgin 
Islands, were cared for by Belgium Redemptorists for the last three- 


quarters of a century. The work has now been transferred to the 
Redemptorists, ten of whom have been appointed for the task. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


There is some talk of the possible 
necessity of the Holy Father, Pope 
Benedict, leaving Rome because of the 


difficulty of holding the attitude he. 


desires to take with regard to the war 
as long as he resides in a belligerent 
country, in spite of all the efforts made 
by the Italian Government to guaran- 
tee his complete liberty and independ- 
ence. Now the question is, must the 
Pope, as spiritual Head of the Church, 
remain aloof from expressing patriot- 
ism for his own country when it is at 
war? Kindly answer this question in 
your valuable magazine. 

It must be evident that the only atti- 
tude that the Holy Father can take in 
the present war is one of impartial 
neutrality. That he has conscientious- 
ly adhered to this attitude is not denied 
by any honest observer, though it was 
only to be expected that he would be 
charged with partiality for one or the 
other side. In this connection let us 
draw your attention to a little pamph- 
let written in defense of the Holy 
Father by a member of the Anglican 
Church. It is entitled: “No Small 
Stir: What the Pope Really Said 
About the Great War”. It can be ob- 
tained from the America Press, 173 E. 
83d St., New York City, for five cents. 


On the other hand, the Pope’s neutral- 
ity has not prevented him from con- 
demning injustice and wrongdoing or 
from sympathizing with the suffering 
and down-trodden. As for the Pope’s 
“patriotism to his own country”, you 
are in error if you think that the Holy 
Father is a citizen of Italy and subject 
to the Italian Government. He is the 
sovereign and independent ruler of his 
own country, the Papal States. That 
these temporal possessions have been 
wrested from him by violence and in- 
justice does not destroy his rights in 
the matter or give the Italian Govern- 
ment any claim to his allegiance. We 
think you are further mistaken when 
you speak of “the earnest efforts made 
by the Italian Government to guarantee 
his complete liberty and independence”. 
Anyone conversant with the real facts 
in regard to the situation of the Holy 
Father since the Italian occupation 


knows that his position is most pre- 
carious, that the protection of the 
Italian Government, which, in the first 
place has no right to set itself up as 
his protector, does not amount to a row 
of pins, and that the so-called “Law of 
Guarantees” is what we Americans 
would call a “bluff and a joke”. Final- 
ly, we do not think there is any founda- 
tion in fact for these rumers that you 
mention about the Holy Father leav- 
ing Rome. 

Does the Catholic Church consider 
the marriage of two non-Catholics as 
degal? 

The Catholic Church recognizes the 
marriage of two non-Catholics as legal 
and valid if the contracting parties 
were not prevented from marrying by 
any diriment impediment, such, for ex- 
ample, as too close relationship. 

What is meant by “the forbidden 
fruit”? 

We read in the second chapter of the 
book of Genesis that after God had 
created man and placed him in para- 
dise, “He commanded him, saying: Of 
every tree of paradise thou shalt eat, 
but of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil thou shalt not eat. For 
in what day soever thou shalt eat of it, 
thou shalt die the death”. Hence the 
fruit of this tree is called the forbid- 
den fruit. Catholics believe that this 
tree was a real tree and its fruit real 
fruit. Of course, they do not know 
just what kind of a tree it was, since 
the account does not mention this 
point. Some conjecture that it was a 
fig-tree, others that it was an apple 
tree. It was called the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, because 
our first parents, by eating of its fruit, 
learned by their own experience what 
a bitter and evil thing it is to do evil 
by disobeying God. Rationalists, of 
course, consider the story of the for- 
bidden fruit and all the rest of the ac- 
count of man’s creation and fall, as 
narrated by the Bible, to be merely a 
myth or legend. 

What are the contemplative orders 
of the Church? 

The contemplative orders of the 
Church are societies of men and 
women who have retired from the 
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world and live in seclusion in monas- 
teries and convents in order to devote 
themselves exclusively to the contem- 
plation of God. The members of these 
orders bind themselves by the vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience. They 
spend their time chiefly in the solemn 
celebration of the divine office, in 
silence, and the practice of prayer and 
penance. As a rule they do not en- 
gage in any of those works which 
would bring them into contact with the 
world and interfere with the contem- 
plation of divine things. Thus they 
are distinguished from the active or- 
ders of the Church which have been 
established for the express purpose of 
devoting themselves to various exter- 
nal works, such as teaching, the giving 
of missions, the care of orphans or of 
the sick. 

Only those who have no idea of the 
value of intercessory prayer, of vicari- 
ous suffering, and, in general, of the 
communion of the Saints, can bring 
the charge of selfishness or uselessness 
against the members of the contempla- 
tive orders. These devoted men and 
women pay to God the debt of adora- 
tion and homage to which He has a 
strict right from the human race. By 
their lives of prayer they draw down 
the blessings of God on the whole 
world. By their penance and mortifi- 
cations and sufferings they appease the 
anger of God and satisfy for the sins 
even of those who are too cowardly or 
ignorant to do penance for their own 
sins. 

What are the conditions for gaining. 
the indulgences of the Way of the 
Cross? 

It is required: 1. To visit each sta- 
tion, going from one to the other, un 
less the number of persons or the small- 
ness of the place makes it impossible 
to fulfil this condition. 2. To medi- 
tate, at least briefly, on the Passion of 
Our Lord. This meditation must be 
made at each station. It is fitting, 
though not necessary that the medita- 
tion be made on that incident of the 
Passion represented by the station be- 
fore which one is. 3. The perform- 
ance of the entire devotion must be 
continuous, that is, not broken up by 
any notable interruption. However, it 
would not be considered a notable in- 
terruption, and therefore would ne 
prevent the gaining of the indulgence, 
if one were to stop during the way of 
the Cross long enough to hear Mass or 
to go to confession or Communion. 
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It is, therefore, not required when 
making the way of the cross to kneel 
before each station, or to meditate on 
each of the fourteen mysteries, or to 
recite any vocal prayers. On the other 
hand it is incorrect to say that “it is 
not necessary to go to all the fourteen 
Stations in one visit, or that the devo- 
tion may be divided into two or three 
visits provided they all take place on 
the same day.” 

The indulgences of the way of the 
cross may be applied to the souls in 
Purgatory. 

Must the Easter Communion be 
made in each one’s parish church, or 
is it sufficient to receive it in any 
Catholic Church? 

The law of the Church at present 
requires that the Paschal Communion 
be received in each one’s parish church. 
However, here in the United States, 
partly on the ground that we have no 
parishes in the strict canonical mean- 
ing of the word, and partly on the 
ground of a common understanding 
among the pastors, a Catholic fulfils 
the precept of Paschal Communion by 
receiving it in any Catholic church. 
The new canon law, which will go into 
effect on Pentecost Sunday of this 
year, says that the faithful are to be 
persuaded to make their Easter Com- 
munion in their own parish church, 
though they are not obliged to do so, 
but that if they make it outside their 
own parish, they are obliged to be 
ready to prove this fact to their pastor. 

Who was Father Damien? 

Joseph de Veuster (Father Damien) 
was born at Tremeloo, Belgium, in 
1840. His father intended him for a 
business career, but as a result of a 
mission given by Redemptorist Fathers 
the young man decided to become a 
religious and entered the society of the 
Fathers of Jesus and Mary at Louvain, 
taking the name of Damien. He was 
sent to the mission in the Hawaiian 
Islands where he arrived in 1864, and 
was ordained priest that same year at 
Honolulu. In 1873 Father Damien, at 
his own request, was made resident 
priest of the Island of Molokai, where 
there was a leper settlement. For fif- 
teen years he continued to serve these 
poor unfortunates, ministering not 
only to their religious wants, but dress- 
ing their sores, building their cottages, 
digging their graves, and making their 
coffins. In 1885 he discovered in him- 
self the signs of the terrible disease of 
leprosy of which he died in 1888. 
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Some Good Books 











Note: There was a mistake made in 
last month’s Liguorian relative to the 
price of Msgr. Kummel’s work, The 
Ebb and Flow of Life. The price of 
the four volumes is $5.00 and not $4.00 
as there stated. 

The Life of John Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey. First Prince of the Church in 
America. _By His Eminence John 
Cardinal Farley. $3.50. This bio- 
graphy is announced by Longmans, 
Green and Co. for early publication. 
It should prove of unusual interest 
considering the subject of the bio- 
graphy, the first American Cardinal; 
the author, who was Card. McCloskey’s 
secretary, and the time covered, 1810 
to 1885. 

Jesus Crucified. By Father Marie, 
S. J., and Father Grou, S. J. Re-edited 
by Father Cadies, S. J., and translated 
by L. M. Leggatt. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. 75c. Postage extra. 

The crucifix is a subject for endless 
meditation. There are numerous books 
drawing the most spiritual reflections 
from the contemplation of a Crucified 
God, and there were few men better 
fitted to make those reflections than 
the early sons of St. Ignatius. This is 
a very old book edited and re-edited 
and never losing its freshness and in- 
spiration. There are two parts, one 
for the time of life and the second for 
the dusk when ready to go to the 
Crucified. There is an appendix with 
prayers and special devotions. The 
Conditions for gaining the Indulgences 
of the Stations of the Cross should 
be corrected. Better follow the in- 
struction given at the end of the chap- 
ter and read Maurel on the subject, or 
look up the “Question Box” of this 
month’s LiGuorIAN. 


Life of Father Edward Douglas of 
the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer. By Rev. Geo. Stebbing, of 
the same Congregation. English Cath- 
olic Truth Society. 

This is a short life of a saintly Re- 
demptorist. Father Douglas was a 
Scotchman and became a convert to 
Catholicism in 1842. Seven years later 
he entered the Redemptorist Congre- 
gation in which he led a most edifying 
life. At first sight it would appear 
that such a biography would prove dry 


reading, but the opposite is true, the 
life is interesting and not lacking a 
romantic touch. The resemblance of 
Father Douglas to the Holy Founder 
of the Redemptorists, St. Alphonsus, 
is pointed out by Father Stebbing as 
not confined to externals alone, but as 
extending also to a strong resemblance 
of soul and spirit. The life belongs to 
the English Truth Society’s biograph- 
ical series. 


Great Wives and Mothers. 
Hugh F. Blunt. Deven-Adair Co. 
$2.15. In the stress of modern life 
there is hardly anything more notice- 
able than the so-called feminist move- 
ment which, as the author remarks, “in 
many different ways is seeking to turn 
our women from the pursuit of the 
Christian ideal in wifehood and 
womanhood.” And whether you are 
an advocate of the present presumed 
progress of woman or a sweet-souled 
“praiser of times past”, you cannot 
read such sketches as Margaret Raper, 
Elizabeth Seton, Mary O’Connell, Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton and the other 
heroic (in their own sphere) women 
here described without bettering your 
heart and improving your concept of 
true womanhood. 


Luther and Lutherdom. From Orig- 
inal Sources by Heinrich Denifle. 


Translated from the second revised 
edition of the German by Raymond 


By Rev. 


Volz. Vol. I, part I. Torch Press. 
$3.50. 
After Father Grisar’s work on 


Luther it would be surmised that little 
was left to be said and few left who 
would desire to read that little. But 
as Father Denifle’s work made Grisar’s 
a possibility there will be many who 
are desirous of seeing the sources of 
so many of Father Grisar’s statements. 
The two authors differ very greatly in 
treatment. Father Grisar seems, at 
times, to wish to apologize for saying 
certain unkind truths; Father Denifle 
never fears to unmask truth and ap- 
proaches his study uncramped by fore- 
thought of the sentiment he may 
arouse.. Each author is critical and 
learned and each will have a class of 
readers to whom their individual meth- 
ods appeal. 
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A commuter hired a Swedish car- 
penter to repair some blinds on the 
outside of his house. During the day 
the commuter’s wife looked after 
things, and once or twice came out to 
see if the man was getting on all right. 

“Ts there anything you need, Mr. 
Swenson?” she asked, on her second 
trip. 

The carpenter gulped once or twice, 
but made no reply. The lady repeated 
the question. 

Again a gulp and no answer. 

“Why don’t you answer me, sir?” 
said the lady, indignantly. 

The Swede turned and looked down 
at her gravely. 

“My mout if full of sgrews,” he said. 
“T can not speag undil I svaller some!” 


He was very bashful and she tried 
to make it easy for him. They were 
driving along the seashore and she be- 
came silent for a time. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Oh, I feel blue,” she replied. “No- 
body loves me, and my hands are cold.” 

“You should not say that,’ was his 
word of consolation, “for God loves 
you, and your mother loves you, and 
you can sit on your hands. 


The class at Heidelberg was studying 
English conjugations and each verb 
considered was used in a model sen- 
tence, so that the student would gain 
the benefit of pronouncing the con- 
nected series of words, as well as 
learning the varying forms of the verb. 
This morning it was the verb “to have” 
in the sentence “I have a gold mine”. 

Herr Schmitz was called to his feet 
by Prof. Wulff. 

“Conjugate ‘do haff’ in der sentence, 
‘I haff a golt mine,’” the professor 
ordered. 

Herr Schmitz proceeded: 

“I haff a golt mine, du hast a golt 
dein, he hass a golt hiss. Ve, you or 
dey haff a golt ours, yours or deirs, 
as de case may be.” 





“Don’t chide me for carrying a 
revolver. This little gun saved my life 
once. 

“How exciting! Tell me about it.” 

“I was starving and I pawned it.” 


Aunt Liza’s former mistress was 
talking to her one morning, when sud- 
denly she discovered a little pickaninny 
standing shyly behind his mother’s 
skirts. “Is this your little boy, Aunt 
*Liza?” she asked. 

“Yes, miss; dat’s Prescription.” 

“Goodness, what a funny name, 
auntie, for a child! How in the world 
did you happen to call him that?” 

“Ah simply calls him dat becuz Ah 
has sech hahd wuk gettin’ him filled.” 


The artist was of the impressionist 
school. He had just given the last 
touches to a purple-and-blue canvas 
when his wife came into the studio. 

“My dear,” said he, “this is the land- 
scape I wanted you to suggest a title 
for.” 

“Why not call it ‘Home’?” she said, 
after a long look. 

“ ‘Home’? Why?” 

“Because there’s no place like it,” 
she replied meekly. 


It was the busy hour in the quick- 
lunch establishment. The overworked 
waitress hurried up to the waiting cus- 
tomer. 

“Tea or coffee?” she demanded. 

He smiled pleasantlv upon her. 

“Don’t tell me,” he whispered. 
me guess.” 


“Let 


A young lady who taught a class of 
small boys in the Sunday-school de- 
sired to impress on them the meaning 
of returning thanks before a meal. 
Turning to one of the class, whose 
father was a deacon in the church, she 
asked him: 

“William, what is the first thing your 
father says when he sits down to the 
table?” 

“He says, ‘Go slow with the butter, 
kids; it’s fifty cents a pound,’ ” replied 
the youngster. 





Mrs. Robinson—“‘And were you up 
the Rhine?” 

Mrs. De Jones (just returned from 
a Continental trip)—“I should think 
so; right to the very top. What a 
splendid view there is from the sum- 
mit !” 





